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Who knows as much about scotch as the Scots?* 




* lUc lEnglislj. 

The Scots distill 1 laig— 
we .jolly well drink I laig. 
Of hundreds of scotches, 
Britain’s largest seller 
is Haig. 



Sure 


as the sunrise 


Grade I 
From 
U.S. or 
Canada 


The Browning Automatic-5 shuns wear, thrives on 
tough usage and looks and acts the true Aristocrat of 
Automatic Shotguns. 


It’s fast shooting, easy swinging, speed loading, 
dependable. Complete owner satisfaction has made it the 
world’s favorite automatic shotgun in each of the past 
60 years. Its performance record goes unmatched, any- 
where . . . It’s sure as the sunrise. 


3" Magnum, 12, 16, 
and 20 gauge. Stand- 
ard and lightweight 
models. Ventilated rib 
or plain barrels. All 
chokes and barrel 
lengths. Barrels inter- 
changeable in all 
gauges. Buck Special 
Models in all gauges 
for slug or buckshot. 


BROWNING 


Write for new 52 page catalog free. Complete information on all Browning Guns 
and accessories. Special chapters containing practical shooting information. 
Browning Arms Co., Dept. 706, St. Louis, Missouri 63103 
— In Canada: Browning of Canada, Dept. 706. P. O. Box 991, Montreal 9, P.Q, 


Just published, John At. Browning, American Gunmakcr, the authentic story of this 
world-renowned gun inventor who overcame the hardships of America's new frontier 
to startle the world with his inventive genius. Fascinating reading for the entire 
family. Also, a separate and comprehensive technical section illustrating and 
detailing 75 Browning-invented guns. At vour Browning dealer, or post-paid direct 
from Browning Arms Co. Price ‘7 9> U.S., *S >i Canada. A Doubleday Publication. 



Are you ready for it? 

You are if you can appreciate the brilliance of an f2 ,8 lens. You are if you 
want magazines that do more than just hold slides. . . like Airequipt Metal 
Magazines that protect slides in metal frames. . .Vari-Mount Magazines that 
take slides in different mounts., and new Airequipt Circular Magazines 
that show 100 slides continuously. You're ready for the Avventura if you 
want a projector with a startling beauty of its own. A projector 
with every conceivable feature. ..from fully automatic remote control 
to a retractable lens cover. You're ready for the Airequipt Avventura if you 
must have the ultimate in slide viewing, handling and protection. 

AIREQUIPT 

AVVENTURA 
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Next week 

THE OLYMPIC GAMES arc 
in full stride and, from Tokyo, 
Sports Illustrated’s task 
force reports on the week's 
events in track and field, swim- 
ming and diving, and a dozen 
other sports. Stories by John 
Underwood and others, plus 
up-to-the-second photographs 
and illustrations in full color. 


" WE’LL WIN AGAIN." says 
the Celtics' star forward. Tom- 
my Hcinsohn, as Boston begins 
its pursuit of its eighth straight 
championship. Heinsohn’sown 
story opens a special section 
in which SI scouts all nine 
NBA clubs. Frank Mullins 
contributes action drawings 
that illustrate assets and flaws. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED 
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LETTER FROM 


Writing about baseball nowadays (page 
24) is like fishing a trout stream on the 
opening day of the season. You're there 
on the bank, rod in hand, lure in the 
water, and there are fish (or stories) 
waiting in the river to be caught. The 
trouble is. on the bank next to you (or 
in the press box and locker room) are 
throngs of fellow fishermen casting in 
the same waters for the same fish. It 
takes a pretty good angler to come 



LEGGETT AND THE CARDS’ KEANE 


home with a decent catch, and it takes 
a pretty good reporter to bring back a 
baseball story that is fresh and different 
and valid. 

We have such a fisherman on our 
staff, though you probably wouldn't 
notice him on a trout stream until you 
saw that his creel was full. His name 
is William Leggett, and he is a quiet, 
slender young man— he’s 32, but he 
doesn’t look it — whose manner is court- 
ly and unobtrusive. Without noise, 
without trumpet and drum, he goes 
into the crowded waters of major league 
haseball and consistently comes up 
with the fresh idea, the new angle, the 
trend that is about to be. Last spring, 
for instance, he spotted the importance 
of Rookie Third Baseman Richie Allen 
to the Philadelphia Phillies, and before 
the season began he wrote that Allen's 
presence might well mean the pennant 
for the Phils — which it very nearly did. 
Last winter he sensed a great new surge 
of interest in the New York Mets be- 
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cause of the Mets' move into Shea Sta- 
dium. He was the first to report that the 
first-place Yankees, like it or not, were 
in a battle with the last-place Mets for 
attention in New York, and he pre- 
dicted that the Mets would outdraw 
the Yanks (which they did by 430,000 
people this past season). 

Leggett's propensity for sensing fu- 
ture developments probably has its 
roots in his early and abiding love for 
horse racing, a sport that lives on an- 
ticipation of what may be, particular- 
ly in the feature race tomorrow. Bill 
was born and brought up in Sarato- 
ga Springs, N.Y., where he acquired 
a liberal education in the study of 
the running horse. Frank Sullivan, the 
noted humorist and an old friend of 
Leggett's family, says, “Bill swam into 
my consciousness when we met in a 
Saratoga tavern wc both favored, and 
I found this rosy-cheeked stripling to 
be a walking encyclopedia of informa- 
tion about every known form of sport, 
especially the turf. I, too, was born and 
reared in Saratoga, but I never absorbed 
the racing lore Bill Leggett has stored 
in his cranium.” 

Bill came to work at Sports Illus- 
trated in 1956 and has written for us 
on horse racing, basketball and hockey, 
as well as baseball. Good on spotting 
trends, he sometimes has trouble with 
winners. Frank Sullivan says, “He has 
on occasion seduced me into betting 
on horses he said would win, and I 
have lost my S2. but 1 do not hold this 
against him.” In our annual office pool 
on the pennant races Leggett this year 
displayed both sides of his prognosti- 
cating personality. He sensed the de- 
cline of the Dodgers and the rise of the 
Phils and picked Philadelphia, St. Lou- 
is, Cincinnati and San Francisco to fin- 
ish one-two-three-four in the National 
League — -which was pretty close to per- 
fection. But the American League cost 
him. A longtime Washington Senators 
fan (the old Senators, that is, the ones 
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the Twins a lock. They finished sixth, 
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All I said was Qantas. 

Sometimes I weary of all this idolatry. But that's the travel 
business: I ticket 'em on Qantas— and they can’t thank 
me enough. Experienced travelers are pathetically grateful. Of 
course, they know what a special airline Qantas is— how 
prodigiously the Aussies pamper their passengers— how cheerful 
the service is, how matchless the fare. Experienced travelers 
know that Qantas passengers are special, high-spirited people. 

If they're your kind of people, see any travel agent. We'll ticket 
you on Qantas. But please— do try to restrain your gratitude. 


Fly either way around the world with Qantas. Every day from San 
Francisco to the South Pacific. Same plane service from New York. 
From San Francisco and New York to London. For information about 
Cantas tours most anywhere in the world, write Qantas Tours, Union 
Square, San Francisco. Offices in New York, Boston, Philadelphia. 
Washington D.C., Detroit. Chicago, Toronto, Montreal, Dallas, 

Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Honolulu. 
(BOAC General Sales Agent in major cities.) 


QANTAS 1/ JETS 

Australia's round-the-world jet airline 




Most professionals 
will tell you they use the 
Nikon F because of its 
accuracy and reliability 
under all conditions. 


(They give other reasons, too.) 

NIKON F world's finest 35mm reflex. At your Nikon dealer, or write Dept. SI-10E 

NIKON INC. Ill FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 


Going to Chicago? i 




$1 

P 


v'. 




Rendertous at the aew Red Ctacfe, just minutes from O'Hare Airport on your 
way in or out of town on Kennedy Expressway. (It's in the Howard 
Johnson's Motor Lodge at the North Park Ridge Exit.) Prime steer 
steaks and lively Maine lobsters are features on the Big Red Menu. 


Particular people come back to the . . . 


Massachusetts: Boston, Saugus, Hingham, Framingham, 
Middleboro, Wayland, Hyannis • New York: New York City, 
Yonkers, Westbury, L. I. • Connecticut: Darien, Wethersfield •? 
Florida: Miami, Fort Lauderdale 



SHOPWALK 

The delicate mechanism of a gun can 
be protected in the right case for travel 

E ver since the hijacking of airplanes at 
gunpoint became popular several years 
ago. commercial airlines have cracked down 
on sportsmen carrying rifles and shotguns on 
board. Some understanding pilots permit 
hunters to stow their firearms in the cockpit 
or even under their seats, but many airlines 
insist that guns be checked and carried in the 
baggage compartment, where they arc quite 
likely to be handled without care. More than 
a few hunters have deplaned in Anchorage, 
James Bay or Nairobi to find that the deli- 
cate telescopic sights on their favorite rifles 
have been smashed or that the stocks on 
their valuable Eng- 
lish double-barrel 
shotguns have been 
cracked or broken 
in two. 

Some hunters have 
gone to extremes to 
get around this prob- 
lcm. One famous 
big-game hunter 
packed his guns in a 
large cardboard box. 
wrapped it with fan- 
cy paper and ribbons 
and managed to car- 
ry the box to his seat 
by explaining that it 
contained a rare and 
fragile Greek vase. 

An easier and a 
more sensible ap- 
proach is to use a 
sturdy luggage case 
designed to protect a 
valuable gun from 
the most violent blows. One of the best is 
available from Continental Arms Corp., 697 
Fifth Ave., New York. Made of solid bass- 
wood covered with a tough water-repellent 
leatherlike plastic, the case is lined through- 
out with a thick cushion of foam rubber 
covered with soft pile. The gun lies flat be- 
tween the layers of foam and is held firmly 
in place when the case is closed. It will hold 
a scoped rifle, as well as several boxes of 
ammunition and accessories. The case has 
brass hinges, three clasps (one with a lock), 
leather corner bumpers and a carrying han- 
dle. It is available in any size for one gun and 
costs $49.50. For an extra S10 Continental 
Arms will make up a case for two guns. 
Shooters should send along outline tracings 
of their guns. 

Abercrombie & Fitch (New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco) has a lightweight ther- 
moplastic luggage case with a moistureproof 
polyurethane foam lining that will hold a 
fullsize rifle with scope or two rifles or car- 



LUGGAGE CASE 





bines without scopes. It is 48 inches long and 
1 1 inches wide and sells for S30. 

The hunter who packs in on horseback 
after bighorn sheep, mountain goat or elk 
needs a good saddle scabbard, one that will 
protect his rifle scope from being knocked or 
jarred out of alignment. The George Law- 
rence Company of 306 Southwest First Ave- 
nue, Portland, Ore. has a custom-made ri- 
fle scabbard of thick hand-molded saddle 
leather with two adjustable straps that can 
be buckled to the saddle, and a buckle-down 
boot, or top, to protect the rifle and scope 
from rain, snow or dust. The boot can be 
flipped back for quick access to the gun or 
removed when the weather permits. The 
Lawrence scabbard is thick enough to resist 
sharp briers and cactus and has a rich ma- 
hogany oil finish that makes it almost water- 
proof. Though basically a saddle scabbard, it 
also makes a handsome and practical carry- 




Oil you it looks good 

— because Gleneagles are made for real people. 


Check yourself in the mirror. 

Now you're dressed to go anywhere. 

Full cut raglan style. Plenty of room to 
move around in. Zip-out deep-pile liner 
for winter blasts. ^p EL _ I,nis ^ 
means you've got — nothing 

to worry about from rain and stains. 

The "Glenby"— 65% Dacron and 
35 % Cotton. Bone, black, olive: S55 
— and the buttons will never fait off. 
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FABRICS WITH THE 
CHARACTER OF QUALITY 
BY GREENWOOD 



iVr&ooD 


Greenwood makes the fabric 


Mighty-Mac makes the code flag jacket 

Why does Cape Ann select Greenwood’s Gardiners Bay poplin 
for its Mighty-Mac “Burgee” jackets? Because Cape Ann knows 
that back of every yard of Greenwood® fabric is that dedication 
to the finest quality . . . the best performance. Greenwood’s 
Gardiners Bay is combed cotton poplin. Sturdy, mercerized, pre- 
shrunk, it has a Zelan® water repellent finish . . . and it alwa ys 
adds up to 100% Greenwood qualit y. crfB^xdo 

Greenwood Mills, Inc., Ill West 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 10018. For further details 
about Mighty-Mac jackets, write Cape Ann Manufacturing Co., 15 Emerson Avenue, 
Gloucester, Mass. These flag jackets, sporting the nautical codes for letters of the alphabet, 
arc sea-proofed to repel wind and water; hip length with nylon lining; have knit crew neck 
and cuffs, front zipper and rope bottom for snug fit. Sizes for men: S, M, L, XL. Color 
varies according to letter of the alphabet. S18.50 at fine stores. out*. snetNwooo hills, inc 


SHOPWALK continued 


ingcasefora rifle — the straps can be buckled 
together to make a shoulder sling or a han- 
dle. The Lawrence scabbard is made to order 
from an outline tracing of a rifle with scope 
mounted and should be ordered well in ad- 
vance of a hunting trip. The price is S61 for 
the plain, oiled mode). Basket-weave or flow - 
er designs, leather-laced edges and linings of 
woolskin or glove leather are extra. 

A very compact and rugged case for take- 
down double-barrel or over-under shotguns 
is the Lcg-o-Mutton, available from Aber- 
crombie & Fitch for S50. Made of thick, 
oiled cowhide with a green felt lining, it has 
an adjustable divider to separate the barrels 
from the stock, a buckle-down cover, a sling 



strap and a carrying handle. Specify gun 
model and barrel length when ordering. 

Continental Arms' zippered Double Gun 
Case of water-repellent duck is ideal for a 
shooter using a rifle and shotgun on a hunt- 
ing trip. It has two well-padded pockets to 
hold the guns in place and a combined leath- 
er sling and carrying handle. It costs S40. 

Browning Arms Company, 1 706 Washing- 
ton Avenue, St. Louis, has a flexible, zip- 
around gun case for shooters who can trans- 
port their rifles and shotguns by automobile. 
Covered with a heavy gauge, waterproof 
vinyl, the well-padded Browning case has 
a sificone-treated pile fining and doubfc han- 
dles of vinyl-covered steel that come together 
around the nylon zipper track. The case, not 
the zipper track, supports the weight of the 
gun. Brass sling loops are attached to the 
case, but shooters must supply their own 
slings. A thrcc-inch-widc clastic strip inside 
the case holds the gun butt in place when the 
case is partially opened. Browning makes five 
sizes (barrel lengths from 22 to 32 inches) for 
shotguns and rifles without scopes (SI 6.50), 
and three sizes for scoped rifles (S18). 

— Duncan Barnes 
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My 55 Ways to Lower Your Golf Score 


By JACK NICKLAUS — world's dazzling golf star, youngest 
ever to win the U. S. Open. Now, in his first book, he reveals his 
winning secrets to help you slash strokes from your game 



•jVJO ONE who’s ever 
-L N whacked a good drive 
down the middle, or drilled 
in a 30-foot birdie putt, 
needs to be told what a 
great game golf is. But 
you’ve got to admit — it 
can be pretty frustrating, 
too. when shots go wrong 
^ ^ and you have to count up 

u'fcen to chip the score of a hole on an 
uii/i ,1 putting adding machine. 

itroke Irom o!l ° , , 

tiw green t See This used to happen to 

me. When I was learning 
the game, I had some rotten days on 
the course! But over the years. I cor- 
rected most of my faults — and these 
days I’ve been doing pretty good. 

Now, I'd like to help other golfers 
who have too many “off days" — other 
golfers who are dead serious about their 
game, but just can’t seem to get the 
consistency or “luck” to improve their 
score. 

Let me tell you about my book 

Some time ago, Sports Illustrated in- 
vited me to do a series of articles. They 
teamed me up with Francis Golden, a 
brilliant artist who knows the mechan- 
ics of the game of golf almost as well as 
I do. Between us, we came up with what 
I honestly feel is a new kind of golf in- 
struction: pictures that so clearly show 
such things as firm grip, smooth stroke, 
movements of arms and legs, that the 
word explanations can always be short 
and absolutely to the point. The lavish 
use of as many as four colors per pic- 
ture — plus a series of color arrows, 
properly placed make this possible. 
(No other golf instruction pictures or 
photographs I’ve seen can come close 
to these in simplicity or clearness.) 

Those magazine articles, which orig- 
inally started out as a ten-parter, were 
so well received that they grew and 
grew — first into a regular feature, and 
now, this book. I'm very proud of my 
book, because over the years I’ve read 
just about everyone else’s golf book. 
And while some of them were helpful, 
too many of them (in my opinion) take 
you too far back from where you hap- 
pen to be. Others strain at picking the 
specks out of the pepper, or overem- 
phasize one phase of the game at the 
expense of others. I don’t fall into any 
of these traps. 

Here we go . . . my 55 ways 

Y ou’re not going to agree with every- 
thing I say — because I don’t believe in 


all the generally accepted principles of 
golf. But everything I tell you I’ve prof- 
ited from. And as you know. I’ve had a 
fair degree of success. So let’s go . . . 

You’ll find out why so many touring 
pros cock their heads just before start- 
ing their backswing. There are three 
good reasons for it. You'll find out how 
to play the wind factor . . . when a 1-iron 
is better than a 4-wood . . . how the 
proper tempo of your swing can make a 
big improvement on your present game 
. . . two little changes that can improve 
tee shots ten per cent in distance. 

You’ll see how to lick narrow 
holes with a controlled fade . . . 
how to execute an often over- 
looked but vital element in the 
intentional hook . . . when and 
how to use long irons. 

If tension is high and you 
need only to put a medium ap- 
proach shot into the middle of 
the 18th green and two-putt to 
break 90 (or take a Nassau or 
win the Club championship). I'll show 
you how the pros do it. I'll also show 
you how to hit a shot that is quite diffi- 
cult for most golfers, but vital for a 
better score: the long full iron from a 
fairway sand trap. 

You benefit from tournament tactics 

Every one of the 55 situations I tell you 
about in my book has come up in actual 
play. Many times, specified tournament in- 
stances are cited. And frequently, I'll tell 
you what other pros do. For example, you’ll 
get a tip I learned from Jack Burke on 
how to get more accurate distance and aim 
on putts. And you’ll see why Gary Player 
— who is only 5 feet 7 — uses a shaft one 
inch longer than most other pros. 

In my book you’ll also get answers to 
the “whys” and “hows" that so often bug 
you in the course of play. How can you 
hit a long-iron approach shot that will clear 
bunkers and hazards in front of the green, 
yet stay out of trouble behind the green? 
How can you easily hit a ball in a divot 
mark or in a bad fairway lie? How can you 
successfully hit a full shot from a steep, 
downhill lie? 

You'll learn how to determine before- 
hand which way a putt will break — even 
though it appears to break from left to 
right when viewed from behind, and from 
right to left when looked at from the other 
direction. And you'll see how to consis- 
tently hit good wedge shots. 

What to do when it 
" looks like curtains " 

Lots of times on the course, you're going 
to run into lies that look so menacing you'll 
feel like just crying a little and going back 
to the club house to drown your sorrows. 


JACK NICKLAUS 

But never do this - because there’s always 
a way out. 

I'll show you what to do when your ball 
misses the green and nestles into high 
swirling rough . . . when you're trapped 
next to the green and the pin is much too 
close for a full, conventional explosion . . . 
when your ball rolls against the back edge 
of a trap in a way that makes it almost im- 
possible to get the club head down into the 
ball. 

And while we’re on the subject of “frus- 
tration,” let's not forget that old bugaboo, 
putting. I show you how to elimi- 
nate those nightmare three - putt 
greens; how to get the short putts 
down consistently: when to putt 
from a trap; why I disagree with 
the accepted principle of using dif- 
ferent putters for different grasses. 
I also tell you when you should and 
shouldn't concede putts, and why — 
and how to keep from making a 
foolish shot when you think you’ve 
got the match in the bag. 

You’ll get much more valuable know- 
how in my book — but space limitations 
keep me from elaborating here. Instead . . . 

Why not try out my book 
for 30 days — without cost 

You probably won’t need my help on 
all the 55 shots, strategies and situations 
I tell you about. But I guarantee you will 
find enough pointers to improve your score. 
You don’t have to take my word for this. 
I want you to find out for yoursell — at 
no risk. That’s why 
I've had my pub- 
lisher put in the fol- 
lowing "commercial": 

Try Jack Nicklaus’ 
book. My 55 Ways 
T o Lower Your 
Golf Score, for 30 

days. Put into prac- 
tice some of the 55 
pointers Jack shows 
you. If you don’t 
agree that this is the 
clearest golf book 
you’ve ever used . . . 
if you don’t believe that you will knock 
a couple (or a lot) of strokes off your game 
consistently . . . then return the book and 
pay nothing, owe nothing. Otherwise, keep 
Jack’s book for only S4.50 (plus a small 
shipping charge). Putter down to your 
local bookstore — or use the convenient 
order card provided here. 


USE THE HANDY POSTAGE-FREE 
REPLY CARD or write to: 

SIMON AND SCHUSTER, INC., Dept. 45 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y, 10020 





SOIID-STATE -JO-WATT EIA AMPLIFIER. 
GARRARD CUSTOM PROFESSIONAL CHANGER, 
AIR-SUSPENSION SPEAKER SYSTEM 






If you can’t make room for a console-and 
won't settle for less than professional 
quality in your slereo system — congratu- 
lations ! You've just discovered the incom- 
parable Exponent 4/40. It sounds like a 
high-quality chain of balanced compo- 
nents. Because it is. Listen: 

40-Watt EIA Solid-State Amplifier 
70-watts peak. Enough power in reserve 
for cleanest response at all levels from 
both channels. Solid lows. Crisp mid- 


it’s solid-state, it packs its power in space 
that belies its mighty performance. 
Air-Suspension Speakers 
This is the air-sealed system that permits 
professional-quality performance in lim- 
ited space. 4 speakers are enclosed in 
sealed extendable compartments that snap 
into the compact carrying cabinet. 

Garrard Custom Professional Changer 
The world-famous automatic changer that 
meets precision component requirements. 


motor assures correct musical pitch, mini- 
mum hum. High-compliance ceramic 
cartridge. 

The Exponent 4/40, in a padded, leather- 
grained case. Accessory jacks for head- 
phones, tape and tuner. For a copy of "An 
Introduction to Sylvania Stereo," send 25c 
to: Sylvania, Dept. SI, P.O. Box 7, Station 
C, Buffalo, N. Y. Look for your Sylvania 
Dealer in the Yellow Pages. Sylvania Home 
Electronics, Batavia, N. Y. 


SYLVANIA 

GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS G LE 



We changed the look 
of the ’65 Buick 
but not the outlook. 


Our handsome Buicks 
look new, true. And they 
act extremely new, too. 

Don’t worry. We haven’t 
changed attitudes a bit. 

We still build cars a little bit 
better (a lot better, really). 

And if we have to spend a little 
more to give more— we do. In 
the driveline. The brakes. 

In finding just the 
right place for just the 
right amount of insulation. 

Our cars are as close to 
perfect as we can make 
them. A lot closer than 
most car people settle for. 

That goes for the Electra 225 
in the picture. And 
LeSabre, Wildcat, Skylark, 

Special and Biviera as Buick 

well. You get more out of a .gj 

Buick because we put more in. Buick 

Just try us. 





Dutch name, world fame .You'll find Bols “at home" in every corner of the 
world, a Bols Liqueur just right for every occasion. After dinner? Tasty Creme de 
Cacao might please your fancy. Cocktails? Try something different, the Bols Pink 
Squirrel. Entrees? Orange Curacao adds a sunny touch to duckling. Desserts? Ah 
now-ever try refreshing Creme de Menthe Frappe, or Strawberries Romanoff 
with Bols Triple Sec? Today, why not discover Bols. . . a world of pleasant living 
at your fingertips. (Also available in the new, economical 8-ounce "Host Size!') 

Advokaat. 40 Prool - Creme de Cacao. Cherry liqueur. 54 Prool • Imitation Creme de Banana. 56 Proof • Creme de Noyaui. Creme de Menihe. Apricot 
liqueur. 60 Prool - Orange Curacao, Blue Curacao. 64 Prool • Triple Sec, 78 Prool @1963 Erven Lucas Bols Distilling Co .Louisville, Ky. Products ol U.S. A. 




See for yourself. 

Watch the London Fogs drift by when a rain paints the Doge’s Palace violet. 

See them show up when the sun gilds the domes and spires of San Marco. 

Because a London Fog Maincoat ! ’is a born traveler. Lets you sit out a shower in the Piazza, while others run for cover. 
It shrugs off wrinkles, downpours and the dust of travel like a native Venetian. 

Attracts back-glances from the women. Covetous looks from the men. 

Better keep a weather eye on yours. 


Are there London Fog’s 


London Fog' 


If all you want 

is the time, 

all you need is a 

$10.95 drug store timepiece. 

If you want a watch, 
get a Hamilton. 

There's really nothing in between. 


In this efficient day and age, 
you can get practically all the time 
you ... or anybody else . . . needs right 
at the corner drug store. 

Surprisingly accurate time 

tick\ 

tick 1 

tick/ for SI 0.95. 


Are we cutting our own solid gold throat? 



We make Hamilton 
watches for people 
who are looking 
for more than just 


( tick\ 
tick) 
tick/ 

Possessive people. 
To be blunt, 
perfectionists. 
Take this 
Nautilus Electric, 
for instance. 


Remember, it was Hamilton who made 
the world's first electric watch. We're the 
experts on the subject. But we don't take our 
expertise for 
granted. No sir. 

In the crafting 
of this single 
Nautilus Electric 
we stop dead 
in our tracks 
two thousand 
one hundred and 
thirty nine times 
To check it. 

Two thousand one 
How close can you get to perfection? 

We say. without the pride you take in perfection like that, 
all you're getting is just the time. 



And you can get that at the drug store for 510.95. 

Be honest, 510. 95... or a Hamilton. There’s nothing in between. 
Go one way or the other. 

Just time. Or a watch. 

510.95. Ora Hamilton. 

There's nothing in between. 



hundred and thirty nine times. 


Get time from a timepiece, but if you want a watch get a H Af//_7'0/V 




TRY REVERE-WOLLENSAK-WORLD'S ONLY SELF-CHANGING TAPE SYSTEM 

MAKES STEREO RECORDINGS. TOO! 


The ultimate in musical convenience? Absolutely. The 
new Revere-Wollensak Automat/cTape Recorderthreads, 
plays, changes tapes completely automatically. You 
simply stack the unique tape cartridges and touch a 
button. This new idea in music does the rest— for up to 
15 hours of uninterrupted stereo sound. Advantages in- 
clude patented balanced tone control, 18 watts of power. 



COMPUTE WITH MATCHING TEA* AND WAINUT SPEAKERS 

WHAT YOU WANT IS A REVERE-WOUENSAK! 


And it not only gives you the unequaled fidelity of music- 
on-tape ... it makes recordings automatically, too. (It's 
FM multiplex-ready!) Or you can choose from a wide 
variety of the finest pre-recorded stereo tapes. There 
really is no other music system that can stack up against 
the new Revere-Wollensak Automatic. Your nearest 
dealer will let you be the judge. Try it yourself. Right now. 






~ ^ 

Work savers 

sale’. 


New General Electric MV-1 Portable Cleaner does so many things so powerfully well! Lightweight, camera- 
size, portable (less than 12 in. long and just over 4 lbs. light), cleans, stores away where others can’t. A 
new light, airy, and fast way to do all your above-the-floor cleaning. Good for bare floor sweeping and 
lightweight pick-up on carpets, too! How about your car? All the attachments you need are included. 



New Upright Cleaner with 
Automatic Cord-Reel. No more 
tugging . . . twisting ... no 
more tangled cords. A touch of 
the finger and the cord disappears 
into the cleaner for easy 
storage. Power-driven, double 
spiral brush lifts both surface 
and imbedded dirt from the 
deepest pile carpets. King-size 
bag for less changing and 
greater economy. Converts to 
attachment cleaning in seconds, 
no adaptor required. 


Progress Is Our Most Important Product 

GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 



The 1965 Chrysler is a very quick, big automobile. Eighteen feet of 
comfort, two tons of security. Three great series: economical Newport; 
sports-bred 300 (illustrated); and the luxurious New Yorker. 

By actual count, seven models (out of a total 17) are priced a few dollars 
a month more than some of the popular smaller cars. This year, move 
up to Chrysler. The man who sells them 

CHRYSLER DIVISION W ^ CHRYSLER 

will make the move very easy for you. 1 Mr motors corporation 

Turn 1 in Bob Hope and The Chrysler Theatre. NBC-TV, Fridays, 
and NCAA Football. NBC-TV. Saturday afternoons. 



This is the most beautiful Chrysler ever built. 

Drive it! 




The shirt: Arrow Chevella.The place: Montauk Point. It’s 6 a.m. You’re out for striped bass. You’re casting 
smoothly, comfortably. You’re wearing the Arrow Chevella, the sport shirt made in your exact sleeve length. 
Like your dress shirt. No tugging. You can really move. It's a crisp, clear morning and your Arrow Chevella 
feels good, feels soft. You like a muted plaid like this. Shadowy. Toned down. And you look great in it. Trim 
collar, trim body, trim fit. Good deal for $6.95. In blue, green, brown or red. Machine washable, to boot. It’s 
now 9 a.m., and you haven’t caught a thing, wherever YOU GO^YOU LOOK better in -7^ \RROW £ 


SCORECARD 


AMATEUR SPORTS WRITER 

Political pundits arc a varied breed, but 
what they have in common is that they 
take themselves more seriously than or- 
dinary mortals, or even sportswriters. 
When they turn to sport, as they all oc- 
casionally do, it often is with a heavy 
hand— sometimes with ponderous hu- 
mor. sometimes to make labored analo- 
gies between a world they do not under- 
stand and the world they possibly may 
not understand as well as they think 
they do. 

This week we have C. L. Sulzberger 
lamenting in The New York Times that 
“'as usual, the United States has sent a 
team of amateurs to the Olympic Games 
to compete, as usual, against a team of 
Soviet professionals." This naivete, says 
Mr. Sulzberger, costs us heavily on the 
internationaf scene. He would have his 
readers think that the U.S. has a clutter 
of superstars immobilized by their pro- 
fessional status. The fact is, of course, 
that we could not lind anyone to run the 
mile faster than Dyrol Burleson or Tom 
O’Hara if we paid him money to do so. 

It is no secret that Communist athletes 
are only technical amateurs, since they 
are given sinecures in civil or military 
services that allow them to work full 
time on their sport. But let's not get 
too sanctimonious. What is so different 
about a young American who goes 
through college on an athletic scholar- 
ship and emerges with a degree in physi- 
cal education? 

REVERSE PLAY 

As generally conceived, integration has 
come to be understood as the introduc- 
tion of Negroes to facilities hitherto re- 
served for whites. But it can mean just 
the reverse, too, as in the case of Barry 
Moore, freshman halfback on the Ken- 
tucky State College football team. 

Barry is while. All his teammates and 
coaches are Negroes. Only 5 of Ken- 
tucky State's 1.004 full-time students 
are white. 

An excellent high school athlete who 
could have won an athletic scholarship 
elsewhere. Moore chose Kentucky State 


because his home is in Frankfort, where 
the college is situated. 

“I’d be lying if I said I didn't have 
a little uneasy feeling in our first game 
at Nashville against Fisk University,” 
Moore said. “It was an entirely new ex- 
perience being the only white player in a 
game where almost all the spectators were 
Negro. However, I lost most of my self- 
consciousness as the game moved along.” 

Jackie Robinson would understand. 

HOW ABOUT THAT? 

Mellow and persimmony at the same 
time, the voice of Mel Allen has been 
familiar to World Scries TV and radio 
listeners for 18 years and to New York 
Yankee fans for 25. By decision of Ford 
Frick, baseball commissioner, it was not 
heard during this year’s World Series, 
and by rumor it may not be beard from 
Yankee Stadium next year. 

To most of the nation this meant very 
little, but all New York, with some ex- 
ceptions, is divided into those who pas- 
sively tolerate Mel and those who ac- 
tively resent him. The latter are mostly 
blind Yankee haters but quite a few arc 
redundancy haters. If you picked up 
Allen by his ears he would bay some- 
thing like: “International Falls is the 
coldest spot in the U.S. Temperature- 
wise, that is." 

There was some astonishment at 
Frick’s decision, presumably inspired by 
the Yankees themselves, since team own- 
ers recommend the broadcasters and 
Frick is not about to buck team owners 
at this stage. There was surprisingly lit- 
tle protest. One shot for Allen was fired 
by Eric Sevareid, the CBS news essayist, 
but it had the effect of something com- 
ing out of a putfed-rice cannon. Sevareid 
did not seem to mind losing Allen so 
much as gaining Phil Rizzuto in his 
stead. It was a clear case, he said, of 
"creeping Rizzutoism.” a situation in 
which professional talkers and writers 
are displaced by members of the pro- 
fessions they talk and write about. 

“In the last war," he recalled, holding 
tongue firmly in check, “retired generals 
became war correspondents, taking the 


caviar right out of the mouths of the de- 
serving. . . . Senator Goldwater muscled 
in on our racket and became a syndicated 
columnist.” 

Professional writers and talkers who 
heard Rizzuto and Joe Garagiola team 
up in an impressive display of expertise 
during the Series could not, even in jest, 
agree with Sevareid. The ex-performers 
talked too much, to be sure, but they 
talked good baseball sense, with scarcely 
ever a professional malapropism. 

BIROS OF A WEATHER 

A number of radar installations about 
the country are manned by the U.S. 
Weather Bureau to check on rampaging 
cloud formations that could turn into 
tornadoes or other varieties of foul 
weather. Sometimes things get dull, and 
when that happens the weather bureau 
fellows turn to studying blips that denote 
flocks of birds. Then, each week, the bu- 
reau dispatches a packet of radar-obser- 
vation pictures to Frank Bellrose, wild- 
life specialist for the Illinois Natural 
History Survey. Over the past four years 



Bellrose has reached some interesting 
conclusions from his radar pictures. 
Among them: 

Waterfowl migrate ahead of a cold 
front. Small land birds fly behind it. 

Birds can analyze wind shear, a situa- 
tion that can produce clear air turbulence 
strong enough to destroy airplanes. 

Ninety percent of migratory flying is 
done at night, with the birds taking ad- 
vantage of the stars for celestial naviga- 
tion. When an overcast obscures sun or 
moon or stars, they sometimes get lost. 

There arc clear indications that the 

continued 
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Motor Oil 
the best 

engine life preserver 

Keeps 

cars 

running 

young 


Relined only from 100‘S Pennsyl- 
vania crude oil. Keeps your car on 
the road, out of the repair shop. 
QUAKER STATE OIL PEFI.VI.VC COUP. 
OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Life Insurance— and 
the definition of disability 


birds seek out favorable winds. They cor- 
rect their flights for sideways wind drift, 
avoid strong headwinds. 

Hawks, eagles and vultures are espe- 
cially hazardous to aircraft because they 
are not afraid of planes. 

YOUNG ROBIN 

At the National Field Archery Associa- 
tion championships at Watkins Glen, 
N.Y. this year, ClilTord Necessary of 
Richmond, Va. set a record for an archer 
shooting without a bow sight. He scored 
2,537 points in five rounds. His high 
round was 513. In Hunters Harbor, a 
small community on the Magothy River 
in Maryland, 14-year-old Mike Linde- 
mon has shot as high as 516 in a round. 
Hunters Harbor is just an arrow’s flight 
from Sherwood Forest, Md. 

Mike, who has been shooting the bow 
and arrow for little more than a year, 
has scored over 500 on three occasions. 
He believes he could do even better with 
a sight but docs not want to bother with 
one just yet. And anyway, he says, 
’’sight shooters only shoot around 500.” 

in addition to his competitive achieve- 
ments, Mike has one other notable dis- 
tinction. He has shot what bowmen call 
a “Robin Hood.” 

He did this by shooting one arrow 
into a target. Then he shot a second ar- 
row, which split the first, fused and 
formed a single shaft almost twice the 
length of a normal arrow, with two sets 
of feathers. 

Which is quite enough to make a vet- 
eran archer turn forest green. 


A number of years ago Mutual Benefit pioneered a unique 
disability policy by defining disability in terms of loss of 
"earned income” arising from sickness or accident. This defini- 
tion avoids some uncertainties which might arise under the 
more common contract which defines disability as inability to 
pursue any gainful occupation. 

Now in 1964, Mutual Benefit’s coverage has been expanded 
in its new policies to include an additional definition applicable 
only to the few insureds who have little or no earned income at 
the time they become disabled. 

Their disability is defined in terms of inability arising from 
sickness or accident to engage in a former occupation or in any 
other occupation for which they are suited by education, train- 
ing or experience. This continuing improvement of our product 
reflects a philosophy of policyholder protection which has made 
Mutual Benefit one of the most highly regarded insurance 
companies in the world. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SINCE 1845 


MUSKIE BOOM AT ROCKY FORK 

As infuriating as any fish that swims is 
the muskellungc — wily and stubbornly 
reluctant to strike. Men have dedicated 
entire vacations to his pursuit without 
success. But out at Rocky Fork Lake in 
the gentle hills of southwestern Ohio this 
past month strange things have been 
happening. Planted 1 1 years ago as fry, 
muskies by the score have been hitting 
lures and baits with abandon. 

In one day’s fishing Joe Plotnick, a 
muskie specialist who operates a tackle 
shop in Columbus, and his friend Phillip 
McGinnis caught 10 at Rocky Fork and 
threw back several they considered too 
small. McGinnis, who hooked an II- 
pounder, declared: “This is the best 
muskie fishing I’ve ever known and I've 
fished waters throughout the United 
States and Canada.” Plotnick, however, 

combined 
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a completely unique experience 


SCORECARD continued 

disagrees. He thinks it was better a cou- 
ple of years ago at Dillon Dam. near 
Zanesville. 

As for explanations, there are only 
guesses. One is that a hot spell drove the 
muskies ofT the bottom and to the sur- 
face, where most strikes have been made. 
This theory was scotched by a cold spell, 
after which the fish continued to hit in 
shallow water. To Joe Plotnick, the an- 
swer lies in persistence, good casting, a 
knowledge of muskie habits, mixing up 
the lures and using gut instead of wire 
leaders. But many an angler has tried all 
these in lakes known to be full of muskies 
and stopped ofT at the fish market on 
the way home. 

CONCISE 

For the shortest and most poignant foot- 
ball dispatch of the year we nominate 
the following Associated Press story as it 
appeared in The Albuquerque Tribune. 
In its entirety: “university park, Oct. 
8 (AP) — New Mexico Stale University 
Coach Warren Woodson, whose team 
has surrendered 1 12 points in their first 
three games, is stressing defense.” 

BEAUTIFUL DAY 

Every working day two flags fly above 
the Nevada state capitol dome in Carson 
City — the American flag on top, the blue 
and gold Nevada state flag beneath it. 
For the past 16 years, running up those 
flags has been the day's first business for 
Cyrus Meacham. Then, one day recently, 
he added a third flag— the bright-red St. 
i_ouis Cardinals banner. Gloriously, in 
recognition oflheCards’ National League 
victory, it flew all day. and Cy Meacham 
felt that this was the climax of his career 
as a Cards’ fan. But the best was yet to 
come. 

Now 54, Cy was born in Joplin, Mis- 
souri, where he learned to root for the 
St. Louis Cards. He came to Nevada to 
live in 1930 but he remained loyal to the 
Cards. Year in and year out, indoors and 
outdoors, he has worn a Cards’ baseball 
cap every day. He wears out one a year, 
buys an annual replacement in San Fran- 
cisco, where he goes every time the Cards 
come in to play the Giants. 

On the day he flew the banner. Cy was 
summoned to Governor Grant Sawyer's 
office. Something to do with the capital's 
water supply, he was told. 

The governor harrumphed and made 
an announcement. 

“Nevada has to have a representative 
continued 
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No slide 
projector 
ever looked 
like this 
before... 


or did 
as much 


It’s the dramatically 
successful Sawyer’s. 

Shows 100 slides 
non-stop with new 
circular tray. Takes 
regular trays, too. 

Can even show up to 40 
slides without a tray. 

No other projector, 
at any price, does 
so much, so well. 

From less than *55. 
Deluxe Rotomatic" 
Slide Projector shown, 
less than *120. 




100* SCOTCH WHISKIES. BOTTUO IN SCOTLAND. BLENOEO 86 PROOF.® 1964 6R0WHE- VINTHE RS CO.. NEW TORN SOLE OISTRIBOEORS. 



Secret thoughts 
of a candidate 

. .all this cheering is good for the ego, but 
it doesn't do much for my parched throat. 
Oh for a White Horse Scotch.*" 

% People all aver the world are drink- 
ing it up. Only one bottle in five ever 
reaches A m erica. A sobering thought. 


SCORECARD . unbilled 


at the World Scries," he said. “In check- 
ing around to find the man who was the 
least busy and who could be spared. I 
came up with the name of Cy Meacham. 
And so l am going to order Cy to go to 
the World Series.” 

Cy's usual greeting to friends is: “Isn't 
this a beautiful day?" This time he 
changed it. “This is the most beautiful 
day of all," he said. 

THE LAST SHALL BE FIRST 

When an even-money national favorite 
(Le Fabulcux) finishes 14th and a 16- 
to-I shot (Prince Royal II ) wins Europe’s 
richest horse race, the S300.000 Prix de 
I'Arc dc Triomphe at Longchamp, there 
arc bound to be Gallic shouts of "We 
wuz robbed," especially since three mil- 
lion Frenchmen beta record sum of more 
than SI I million on it. The American- 
owned, English-bred, French-mounted 
Italian horse Prince Royal II had only 
three weeks earlier finished sixth in a 
six-horse race, the Prix Royal Oak. at 
the same track. 

“What happened?" demanded 
France-Soir. "Certainly something not 
normal." 

Something quite normal, actually. Rex 
Ellsworth hud bought Prince Royal for 
S400.000 two days before the Royal Oak, 
in which he was ridden by Enrico Cami- 
ci, crack Italian jockey. Previously he 
had won two major races, including the 
Gran Premio di Milano, films of which 
disclosed that he had been ridden under 
restraint to save him for a smashing fin- 
ish. Camici tried the tactic in the Royal 
Oak but the pace was very slow and 
without rhythm and Prince Royal could 
not bring it off. Ellsworth's trainer then 
discovered that the Prince could start fast, 
stay with the front pack until the 
stretch, then pull ahead to win. That 
would be the strategy for the Arc, they 
decided, and, with a leading French jock- 
ey up, that is what Prince Royal did. 

Nothing abnormal in that. Just horse- 
manship. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Johnny Callison, Philadelphia out- ' 
fielder, when asked if he had any plans ' 
for the winter: “Well, the first thing I’m.| 
going to do is hide.” 

• Bill Pcllington. Baltimore Colts' line - 1 

backer, on why he will retire after this i 
season: "I'm 37 years old and I’ve got 1 
enough water in my knees to carry me 
across the Sahara." end. 
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TAYLOR 


Wtf DRY COCKTAIL 


SHERRY 




It's a Taylor wine... and you'll love it ! Comes the cocktail 

hour . . . and it's surprising how often you 
find get-together people enjoying this tempt- 
ing Taylor New York State Dry Sherry. Its 
clear, crisp taste sharpens your appetite, never 
overwhelms you. Perfect when dining out 
Or at home. / Ask your wine merchant for 
Taylor booklets that show you how to enjoy 
wine more-cooking, dining or entertaining. 
OThe Taylor Wine Company, Inc.. Hammondsport. N.Y.— produ 


Sports 

Illustrated 


AN EVEN SERIES— WITH 


It was a cheerful, old-fashioned World Series, with 
plenty of hitting, some very good pitching, a nice 
selection of heroic plays and a few totally unex- 
pected heroes. The first two games seemed lop- 
sided, if you looked only at the scores, but they 


were tight and tense until the Cardinals, in the 
opening game, and the Yanks, in the second one, 
pulled away in the late innings. The third and fourth 
games were squeakers all the way — one-run vic- 
tories with the winning run in each case a homer 



*hii Linz subbed for ailing Tony Ku- 
u at short, fielded well, hit homeot 


^rwas hit by pitch and 
i et up key Yankee runs. 


Mel Stott/emyre. in the 
h yid-August . won vital se i 


louton won 3-1 third gat 
up six hits, no earned 


SOME FRESH FACES 


by precisely the man the team depends on most: 
Mickey Mantle for New York, Ken Boyer for St. 
Louis. Otherwise, neither dominated the scene, 
because this was turning out to be a Series in 
which many of the leading characters were young- 


er men. newer faces — rookies like Mike Shannon 
and Mel Stott/emyre. a/most-rookies like Tim Mc- 
Carver, who won the fifth game in the 10th inning, 
hitherto obscure figures like Carl Warwick. For Wil- 
liam Leggett's day-by-day account, turn the page. 

continual 



Dal Maxvill. normally a shortstop, 
played second and fi sided brilliantly. 


Mike Shannon's two-run h^M 
big hit In Cardinals' flrst-dl 


Ron TM 
with foi 


saved the game 
innings. 


Carl Warwick tied a Series record 
with three straight pinch singles. 


TlmM 

three- 


u tar hi 


HE. got 

’game. 




WORLD SERIES continued 


GAME 



The first game of the 6 1st World Series 
was distinguished by the presence of two 
third basemen named Boyer, two umpires 
named Smith and two St. Louis mana- 
gers — one of them employed by the Yan- 
kees. There was also a record-tying num- 
ber of hits for a first game, 24, partially 
caused by a 20-mile-an-hour wind; the 
Cardinals used 1 1 of their 12 to put men 
in scoring position, and they won 9-5. 

A Series in Busch Stadium brought 
back odd memories to the opposing man- 
agers. Thirty-eight yearsago, when John- 
ny Keane was 14, he had stood in line 
for six hours to buy a bleacher seat at 
the stadium for the first Series game to 
be played in St. Louis. Yogi Berra re- 
called that he had mowed lawns and run 
errands so he could afiford a scat behind 
home plate when the old Browns had 
played the Yankees. 

Before Keane and Berra met formally 
at home plate the St. Louis starters had 
met in their clubhouse high above the 
field and discussed how they could beat 
Whitey Ford, the winningest pitcher (10- 
7) in Series history. Their overwhelming 
conclusion was that because Ford docs 
not walk hitters in big games they would 
have to swing at pitches early in his se- 
quences. This strategy began to work in 
the second inning, with the Yankees 
leading 3-1. Shannon hit the first pitch 
thrown to him for a single, McCarvcr 
popped up on a first pitch. Maxvill trick- 
led a second pitch to the mound that 
moved Shannon to second, and Sadccki, 
after being forced to check his swing on 
a high pitch, drove the next one to right 
field to bring in Shannon. Although New 
York got another run and went ahead 
4-2, the Cardinal strategy won the game 
in the fifth. 

Boyer singled on the first pitch but 
Shannon, ready to swing on his first one, 
had to take it far inside. He then hit the 
next one 475 feet for a tying homer. Af- 
ter Tim McCarver doubled. Pinch Hitter 
Carl Warwick lined the first pitch from 
Reliever Al Downing to left, and the 
Cards were never behind again. 

The Yankee infielders had some trou- 


ble with the exceptionally hard Busch 
Stadium infield, where ground balls often 
do not bounce truly, and the outfielders 
were bothered by the wind and sun. 
(Cardinal outfielders use different shades 
of sunglasses as a game progresses. ) Tresh 
lost Flood's fiy ball in the sun in the 
sixth, and it went for a triple, scoring 
Javier; Mantle overthrew home on Sa- 
dccki's single in the second, and Shan- 
non scored. 

What may have been the game's deci- 
sive play occurred in the second when, 
with one out, the Yankees had Ford on 
second and Linz on first. They had al- 
ready scored three runs and seemed on 
the way to a big inning. Richardson lined 
a hit to left, and Ford, burdened by a 
windbreaker and a slow runner at best, 
came into third and was waved on by 
Coach Frank Crosetti. As Cardinal Field- 
er Brock threw home. Third Baseman 
Boyer moved into position as if to cut it 
off. thus holding Linz at second. Brock's 
throw was perfect, and Ford was out at 
home by many feet. The Yankees might 
have had the bases loaded with one out 
and Maris, Mantle and Howard coming 
up. With two out and Linz and Richard- 
son on base. Maris struck out. 

If the game seemed to indicate that 
this Series would belong to the hitters, 
one Cardinal at least had a different 
view. Dick Groat sat by his locker sip- 
ping a beer afterward and said, "Every 
Scries, just like every season, is decided 
by pitching, and I refuse to believe this 
one will not be." 


GAME 



A rather unkind saying circulates around 
the American League: "They shot the 
wrong McKinley.” It reflects the players' 
frequent disagreement with calls by Wil- 
liam Francis McKinley, the 54-year-old 
umpire who is second in point of service 
among all umpires in his league. After 
McKinley's call in the sixth inning of the 
second game, the saying was going the 
rounds of National League players, too. 

The score was tied l-l with the Yan- 
kees' Joe Pepitonc at bat and a runner 
on first base. McKinley, umpiring behind 
the plate, held that a pitch from Cardi- 


nal right-hander Bob Gibson hit Pepi- 
tonc on the right thigh. Later, Pcpitone 
said that the pitch hit him on the left 
thigh. The Cardinals maintained all 
along that the pitch never hit Pepitone 
at all, and they put up a long and loud 
argument. Right or wrong, McKinley’s 
decision resulted in the Yankees’ second 
run; later they got six more to win 8-3 
and even the Scries. 

The Cardinals might argue about Mc- 
Kinley's call, but they had to agree 
that the hero of the game was tall, gaunt 
Mel Slottlemyrc, the 22-year-old Yan- 
kee rookie right-hander. Stottlemyre, 
brought up in August from Richmond, 
won nine games — every one of them 
needed to give New York its fifth con- 
secutive pennant — and he did something 
in his first Series game that few National 
League pitchers had been able to accom- 
plish all season. He stopped cold the first 
five Cards in the batting order. These 
five — Flood, Brock, White, Boyer and 
Groat — are all genuine .300 hitters. In 
18 at bats against Stottlemyre they drove 
only three balls out of the infield and 
only one was a hit — a triple in the ninth 
inning by Groat when the Yankees were 
leading 8-2. 

What Groat had said after the first 
game proved to be exactly right in the 
second. The Yankees had Stottlemyre 
and the Cardinals got only so-so pitch- 
ing from Gibson and horrendous work 
from a bullpen that allowed four runs in 
a single inning of work. Gibson started 
strong, striking out five Yankees in the 
first two innings, a performance reminis- 
cent of Sandy Koufax’s first two innings 
against the Yankees last year. The Car- 
dinals went ahead 1-0 in the third, but 
the Yankees tied it in the fourth and 
went ahead in the sixth after McKinley's 
call. 

Stottlemyre lived up to his reputa- 
tion as a low-ball specialist, keeping his 
pitches around the Cardinals’ knees all 
afternoon. He forced the Cardinals to 
hit the ball on the ground 16 times, and 
the Yankee infield had no trouble this 
time with ground balls. The most im- 
pressive thing about Stottlemyre, how- 
ever, was his poise on the two occasions 
when he was in serious trouble. Ken 
Boyer, who often looked bad swinging 
at Stottlemyre’s low pitches, said: "That 
kid was more effective when he got be- 
hind on our hitters than when he was 
ahead of them. And he got hit hard 
twice by balls hit back at him, but he 
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Yankees on the base paths in first game: Pinch Hitter Blanchard is safe at second, but Ford, sent home by Crosetti. is out by a wide margin. 








WORLD SERIES continued 


Stott/emyre, who beat the Cards by keeping 
the ball around their knees, pitches to Boyer. 

never got rattled. That’s what impressed 
me the most. It had to impress anybody.” 

Pushing his teammate for honors was 
Phil Linz, who had three hits, one a 
homer, and a superb day afield. But it 
was Roger Maris who came up with the 
best fielding play of the first two games. 
Running hard, he made a one-handed 
catch of a drive by McCarver, hit the 
wall but held on to the ball. It wasn’t 
really necessary, as things turned out, 
but it was a jewel in its own right. 


GAME 



Elston Howard sat on the short gray 
stool in his dressing cubicle at Yankee 
Stadium late Saturday afternoon. “I’ve 
been a Yankee for 10 years,” he said, 
“and this is my ninth World Series, cov- 
ering I don’t know how many games 
[54]. But this game was the most excit- 
ing one I’ve ever seen, because of the 
way it was played and the way it ended.” 

Since the Yankees won this one, How- 
ard may be forgiven some prejudices. 
Certainly Pittsburgh fans would argue 
that Bill Mazcroski's ninth-inning hom- 
er in 1960 provided more excitement than 
the ninth-inning homer by Mantle that 
beat the Cardinals 2-1 last Saturday. 
But both were highly dramatic moments, 
and this third game was also a thriller 
all the way. 

Curt Simmons and Jim Bouton 
pitched extremely well, and five out- 
standing plays were made in the infield. 
The Cardinals had the go-ahead run on 
third base in the sixth, seventh and ninth 
innings but could not bring it in. The 
Yankees were bothered by Simmons’ off- 
speed pitches. He forced them to hit 17 
balls to infielders for outs. Bouton did 
not strike out as many hitters as he nor- 
mally does but he got the Cardinals to 
hit the ball almost exactly where he want- 
ed them to hit it. The first five Cards in 
the order had two hits in 21 times at bat 
and one of those was an infield single 
by White, his only hit in 1 1 tries in the 
Series. 

Still, after all the close plays and tight 
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Bouton kept losing his cap and picking it up all through the third game. It happened 47 
times but did not seem to bother him or the batters. He also picked up his first Series victory. 



Mantle slams the first pitch thrown to him for the game-winning homer. As he rounds third 
Crosetti joins him for the trip home, and Ken Boyer walks dejectedly toward the dugout. 






In the Senes' best play. Groat goes far to the left to get Maris' grounder on the first-base side of second, grabs the ball just after it kicks up 


pitching, the classic moment came with 
the score tied in the bottom of the 
ninth and Mantle at bat against Barney 
Schultz. Schultz had come in after Sim- 
mons left for a pinch hitter in the top 
of the inning. Probably more than any 
other player, Schultz was responsible for 
the Cardinals' first pennant in 18 years. 
Keane had recalled him from Jackson- 
ville on Aug. I when the Cards needed 
bullpen help desperately, and his knuck- 
le ball saved 1 1 games and won one 
through the Cardinals’ late surge. 

Keane felt Schultz was his most re- 
liable reliever, and the two-month record 
indicates he was right. In 20 years of 
baseball Schultz has been with 18 teams, 
some of them two or three times; when 
Keane sent him to Jacksonville early this 
year, he was almost ready to quit. All 
the St. Louis players were sorry to see 
him go, because he is a pleasant 38-ycar- 
old with a fine sense of humor. They 
put the oversize mitt that had been used 
to catch his knuckler in the team's mail- 
box under his name, and every day w hen 
they came to work it served to remind 
them of an old pro’s dedication. 

Schultz threw just one pitch to Man- 
tle— “a knuckler that didn't knuckle” 
— and Mantle hit it into the third tier 
of the right-field stands. Schultz stood 
on the mound, looking in toward home 
plate for a long moment, and then he 
slowly walked to the dressing room, sat 
down and cried. 

Mantle's homer was his 16th in Series 
competition, and it broke Babe Ruth’s 
record. If it seems that a long string of 
Yankees have been winning Series games 
with homers in the bottom of the ninth 
inning, the fact is that Mantle’s was only 
the second in 161 Scries games. ‘‘When 
I hit the ball," he said, ‘‘I thought it 
might go foul." It was fair by 40 feet. 


GAME 


As quick as you can say Linz, Richard- 
son, Maris and Mantle— all of whom got 
consecutive hits — starting Pitcher Ray 
Sadccki was out of the fourth game and 
the Yankees had a 2-0 lead. Keane 
brought in Roger Craig, and Howard 
hit Craig's first pitch for a single to right 
center, making the score 3-0 but also 
driving in the last Yankee run of the 
game. Thereafter, except fora brief lapse 
in the third, Craig’s curve worked beau- 
tifully; 17 of 22 pitches following How- 
ard’s hit were strikes. The day before the 
Series started, Carolyn Craig had said in 
St. Louis: “Rogcrhas three World Series 
rings already, and w hen he gets the fourth 
he can line them up just like the Beatles.” 
Whatever Craig does with the fourth 
ring, he earned it. 

In the third, with two out, he walked 
Mantle and Howard but made up for 
that quickly. Pitching to Tresh. he no- 
ticed that Mantle was taking such a long 
lead off second that he could see daylight 
between Mantle and Groat’s right hip. 
The pickoff went on: Craig wheeled and 
threw to second, and Groat made a good 
tag on Mantle’s hand for the third out 
of what might have been another disas- 
trous inning for St. Louis. 

Craig struck out three Yankees in 
the fourth and had an easy fifth before 
Keane pulled him for a pinch hitter at 
the start of the sixth. He felt he was 
doing too well to come out, but pitchers 
who hit like Roger Craig are not often 
allowed to lead off a World Series inning 


when their team is three runs behind. 

Carl Warwick went up instead and 
singled for his third pinch hit of the Se- 
ries, lying a record. Flood followed with 
a single that moved Warwick to second 
and, after an out. Groat hit a bouncer to 
Richardson. As he hit the ball Groat 
said to himself, “There goes a double 
play.” Richardson moved well on the 
ball, but it stuck momentarily in his 
glove; his late flip to Linz, covering sec- 
ond, went over Linz's left shoulder and 
the Cards had the bases loaded with one 
out and Boyer coming to bat. 

Downing's second pitch to Boyer was 
a high changcup, and Boyer was expect- 
ing it, because Downing had struck him 
out with the same pitch in the first game. 
He drove it into the left-field stands for 
a grand slam homer, and the Cardinals 
had a 4-3 lead. Lanky Ron Taylor re- 
placed Craig and, using the hazy, check- 
ered background to perfect advantage 
(“The worst background I've ever hit 
against,” Groat said later), he pitched 
right to the Yankee power and got 1 2 of 
the last 13 batters out. No one could sec 
the ball well, and only Roger Maris hit 
it hard. Maris slammed a grounder back 
at Taylor in the eighth, and Taylor par- 
tially deflected it. Groat, shading over 
toward second, picked up the flight of 
the ball as it came off Maris' bat. He 
went three steps to the right of second 
base. lunged and got the ball, swiveled 
quickly and threw Maris out. It was the 
best play of the series so far, and the 
fourth good one by Groat. 

“When the Yankees got those three 
runs in the first inning," said Flood in 
the clubhouse, “it whacked our butts. 
We play better when we have to come 
from behind, because we're a team that 
just keeps bouncing. We’ve been bounc- 
ing all year.” 
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puff of dust As Maxvi/I falls out of his way. Groat whirls and whips a perfect, hard throw to first to beat Maris, a good runner, by a full step. 


the pitcher made an astounding recov- 
ery to throw him out. But Tresh then 
slammed a long homer into the right- 
field bleachers, and the game was tied. 

It was a seeming lifesaver for the 
Yankees, but in the 10th the Cards 
bounced back again and Tim McCarver 
won the dramatic game with another 
homer, driving in White and Boyer. “I 
was just trying to hit it deep enough to 
score White from third.” said McCarver. 
“I couldn’t believe it. In the dugout I 
started laughing like a crazy man." 

The Yankees, behind three games to 
two. were not laughing. Their expected 
edge in home-run hitting in the Stadium 
had not materialized. They had won one 
game with a homer, but St. Louis had 
won two the same way. The Yankees 
headed back to St. Louis with a long 
hill to climb. end 


After his grand slam. Boyer comes home to warm greetings from the men he drove in — Warwick. Groat and Flood— and next Cardinal hitter. White. 



GAME 


Bob Gibson came out for the fifth game 
remembering how he had started so 
strongly in St. Louis only to tire in the 
late innings. This time he paced him- 
self beautifully, relying on his curve in- 
stead of his fast ball for a long spell. He 
struck out 12 Yankees, dominating the 
power hitters for 8 1/3 innings, cutting 
them down whenever there were run- 
ners in scoring position. 

And he did more. It was Gibson who 
started the Cards on their two-run fifth 
inning by bloopinga single to left. Tresh 


could not get a jump on the ball, and it 
dropped for what seemed like a sure dou- 
ble. As Gibson swept around first and 
headed for second, however, he fell and 
had to return to first. Flood then bounced 
to Richardson, who messed up a possible 
double play. Lou Brock, hitless in his 
last 14 times at bat. singled to right, 
scoring Gibson and moving Flood to 
third. ("Before the game," said Brock 
later, "1 decided to try breaking my 
slump by standing up straight in the 
batter’s box.") White scored Flood with 
a grounder for his first RBI of the Series. 

Gibson’s trouble in the ninth started 
with an error by Groat on Mantle's lead- 
off grounder. After it happened Groat 
said to himself, “Every error in this Se- 
ries has Aimed out to be costly," and he 
was quickly proved right. Pepitone hit a 
liner that bounced off Gibson's hip, and 




CUT ’EM OFF AT FORWARD PASS 

That ground-hugging midwestern badman. Woody Hayes of Ohio State, sets up an aerial ambush for his most faithful 
imitators, the vaunted lllini, and confuses them into a humiliating 26-0 defeat by WILLIAM BARRY FURLONG 


P laying Ohio State is a little like vol- 
unteering for a waterfront rumble. It 
isn't just a sporting event: it's a benefit 
for bone surgeons. Teams that play Ohio 
State go into the game feeling that the 
best that can happen is that they will 
merely become uninsurablc. The worst 
that can happen is what happened to 
Illinois' Rose Bowl champions at Cham- 
paign last Saturday. They not only lost 
the game, 26-0, but also their status, 
their pride, their illusions and — in all 
probability — their Big Ten football title. 

The illusions were the hardest to part 
with. For four and a half years Coach 
Pete Elliott has been trying to get Illinois 
football players to accept winning as 
naturally as breathing. It was not easy. 
They once lost 15 consecutive games 
under him, and the crowds began to 
dwindle. Against Michigan State in 1962 
Illinois drew only 19,547 fans (“They 
didn't have enough people to hear your 
echo when you yelled,'' says one fan). 
But Elliott carried out one of the most 
effective recruiting programs in Big Ten 
history and put together a team that 
caught the winning idea as if it were 
virulent. Before it was over, Illinois had 
won the Big Ten title, gone to the Rose 
Bowl and left Washington looking like 
a bunch of guys who had just fallen 
through a skylight. 

Since his arrival at Illinois, Elliott 
has patterned his teams in the Ohio State 
image. He wanted — like Ohio Stale — 
players so big that seismographs trem- 
bled when they walked on a football 
field. Dick Bulkus (SI, Oct. 12), who 
plays linebacker with the authority of a 
Marine sergeant, weighs 243 pounds; 
Tackle Archie Sutton weighs 260. He 
wanted them tough and hard-nosed but 
filled w'ith compassion for their fellow 
man: they were always to frisk their vic- 
tims for signs of life before throwing 
them away. Fred Custardo won the first- 
string quarterback job this year on the 
day when — as a freshman — he stuck his 
hand under the face mask of a lineman, 
mashed him in the face and snapped: 
“Nobody talks in the huddle but me.” 
It was a little like courting oblivion but 


the lineman took it and Custardo took 
command. 

Illinois’ style of football became much 
like that of Ohio State. Nothing fancy — 
just good wholesome gang war in the 
interior of the line. Like Coach Woody 
Hayes of Ohio State, Elliott stressed the 
quarterback-fullback offense. In Illinois’ 
last 12 games— 10 last season and two 
this season — the quarterback and full- 
back handled the ball on 12.5% of the 
plays, letting the halfbacks have it only 
when the rest of the team went home to 
cat. Elliott also preferred a defense that 
gave ground like it was money. On only 
four plays all last season did the oppo- 
sition gain more than 20 yards. The 
other 99% of the time Illinois yielded 


ground by the inch. To be sure, Illinois 
didn’t have the snap and drill-team pre- 
cision of Ohio State. Nor did it score 
big; only once last season did Illinois get 
more than 20 points in a game. But it 
was, like Ohio State’s offense, enough 
to suffice — and to win the conference 
title. 

The irony is that as Illinois became 
more and more a mirror image of Ohio 
State, Ohio State itself was changing. 
More and more Woody Hayes was ac- 
cepting the existence — even the possi- 
bilities — of aerial warfare. Last year 
Ohio State attempted more passes than 
Michigan State, and completed more, 
on the average, than Illinois. In prac- 
tice, the Buckeyes worked on a “volley- 


Using the old success formula. Quarterback Don Unverferth hands off to Fullback Willard 
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ball defense,” in which a ball is tipped 
in the air by one player and snared 
by another. It wasn't the first time that 
Woody Hayes had tried passing. When 
he first came to Ohio State he embraced 
the pass as cordially as any other coach: 
In 1951 Ohio State threw 172 passes, 
upped it to 217 the next year, and in 
1953 threw another 181. But Ohio State 
won only 1 1 out of 20 Big Ten games 
during those seasons, and the alums 
were parodying one of their own alma 
mater’s songs: 

Come let's sing Ohio's praise; 

Say goodby to Woody Hayes. 

So the next year, 1954, Woody be- 
came more conservative. Ohio State 
threw only 125 passes, and reduced that 
figure to 50 and 51 in the next two years 
— or just a few more passes in those 
three seasons than it had thrown in 1952 
alone. It was clear that Woody much 
preferred grinding away at the middle 
of the line with the belly series and full- 
back smashes. Sometimes the action was 
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Sander, who scored twice against Illinois. 




Doing it the new way, Unverferth rolls out and starts to use State's secret weapon — the pass. 
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FORWARD PASS miliminl 


so thick at center that trying to locate 
the ball was a little like trying to pick up 
a token in a subway turnstile during 
rush hour. Rivals jeered at everything 
but the results. Ohio State won the con- 
ference championship in three of those 
live years, and in one of them became 
the only team since 1913 to capture the 
conference title with seven consecutive 
wins. 

But this season the substitution rule 
became almost as free as in the postwar 
years. That means teams could platoon, 
develop offensive and defensive special- 
ists. Relieved of the burden of teaching 
both offense and defense to the same 
boys, Hayes decided to use the bonus 
time teaching the offense blocking on 
pass defense, how to run pass patterns 
and even so alien a concept as how to 
throw and catch the ball. Hayes became 
so enamored of the pass that he put two 
quarterbacks, not just one, into his back- 
field. One of them. Tom Barrington, 
plays left half. He is a strong, versatile 
boy who can — in the tradition of Ohio 
State quarterbacks — run belter than he 
passes. The other, Don Unverferth . 
breaks that tradition. He is a quarter- 
back who can pass better than he runs. 
Unverferih has large hands — he wears 
a size 13 glove— and he puts the index 
finger of his right hand on the rear tip 
of the ball, like a man about to throw 
a dart. ("You see, my brother was a 
quarterback, and we'd play catch and 
he'd always pass it to me but I'd just 
throw it back to him any way 1 could," 
he says.) The result is a quick, hard pass 
that in Ohio State's first two games led 
to completions 60.6' of the time. 

Hayes went about preparing for the 
Illinois game as carefully as a Prussian 
general. First he circulated a dirty rumor 
about Butkus — that he was merely mor- 
tal. This was not easy to prove. Last 
year Butkus nailed Ohio State Halfback 
Paul Warfield with a tackle that separat- 
ed him from the football and set up 
an Illinois touchdown. Then he rattled 
Unvcrfcrth around on blitzes that set up 
another touchdown. But now Woody 
was shrewd enough not to test Butkus 
or the rest of the burly Illinois defense 
in head-to-head combat. Instead, he de- 
cided on a subtler lactic. Its seed could 
be found in a book on military strategy 
that Woody tucked into his luggage as 
he descended on Champaign. Part of its 
message was the indirect approach to 
combat delineated by Hanson Baldwin, 


the military analyst of The New York 
Times. 

The translation from battlefield to 
ball field became clear in the first few- 
minutes of play when Ohio State inter- 
cepted one of Custardo's third-down 
passes with its volleyball defense. The 
pass hit the receiver's fingertips, and an 
Ohio State defender. John Fill, picked 
it olf and ran it back 49 yards to the 
Illinois 23-yard line. On the first play 
Illinois was set for a w ide halfback sweep 
or a pass: that’s what Ohio State cus- 
tomarily does after a sudden turnover. 
Woody gave them the illusion of the 
sweep but not its substance. He set up 
the whole flow- of the play to the right 
and then sent Unverferth bootlegging 
inside left end. Butkus and the whole 
Illinois defense followed the play to the 
right, searching the various Ohio State 
backs for the one w ho had the ball. "No- 
body even touched me until I got to the 
two-yard line," said Unverferth later. 
That gave Ohio State its first touchdow n 
and set the tone for the whole game. 
Thereafter, the counteraction plays and 
bootlegs had Illinois lunging hopelessly 
in the wrong direction. Butkus' superb 
instinct for football was entirely neutral- 
ized by this indirect approach. When he 
w asn't frozen by the action of a counter- 
play, he was wrestling desperately with 
fullback fakes into the line. "Hanson 
Baldwin," said Woody, "would have 
been proud of us today." 

Woody's short list 

So would Sammy Baugh or any of the 
high priests of passing. Ohio State ran 
tw ice as many ground plays as pass plays, 
but the team netted more yardage in the 
air than on the ground. On the cuff of 
adhesive tape that Woody wears on his 
left forearm during a game was printed 
his "short list" of plays. Illinois had 
seen only seven different plays in scout- 
ing Ohio Stale against Indiana. Now 
Woody had 15 running plays printed in 
blue ink on the cuff. "And 1 hate to 
admit it. but almost that many passes," 
he said. One of them was a tackle-eligible 
play that worked twice for 37 yards. "We 
got burned by that play in the past," 
said Woody. ‘Til tell you. if they want 
to come and crowd us again, wc'IJ pass 
next week too." 

But it was, finally, defense that won 
the game for Ohio State. Hayes had 
worked hard on defense. He put the 
first-string defensive team against his 


first-string offensive team for 25 minutes 
on Wednesday and "they [the defense] 
really cut us up." (To the offense he said : 
"You guys look like Andy Gump.") 
By Friday night the defense was so keyed 
up that a few of the players whiled away 
the hours throwing up. On Saturday 
afternoon, however, the defense did not 
allow Illinois to get any closer to the 
Ohio State goal than the 31-yard line — 
and even that boldness did not come 
until midway through the fourth quarter 
when Ohio State held a 26-0 edge. In 
fact. Illinois got into Ohio State terri- 
tory only four times all day, once in 
each quarter. The Ohio State defense 
repeatedly took the ball away in Illinois 
territory. Four of the five scores came 
with turnovers in Illinois territory — in- 
terceptions, recovered fumbles or the 
forcing of poor punts. "Our offense sim- 
ply took advantage of the opportunities 
that our defense bought for us," said 
Hayes. 

It stands to reason that if Woody Hayes 
can fall in love with the forward pass. 
anything can happen in the Big Ten, 
even at Michigan. For the last five years 
the Wolverines, under Coach Bump El- 
liott, have played such unsuccessfully 
conservative football that they have 
been accused of stealing Ohio State's 
worst plays. But last Saturday it final- 
ly became clear to even the most sul- 
len and rebellious rooters of Michi- 
gan that a change has taken place. The 
Wolverines, ranked seventh in the coun- 
try, beat Michigan State, ranked ninth. 
17-10. for the first time since 1955, and 
in the process looked just about as ex- 
citing and powerful as the revamped 
Buckeyes. 

Take the play that won the game. Los- 
ing 10 9 w ith less than five minutes left, 
Michigan scored when Quarterback Bob 
Timberlake pitched out to Halfback 
Rick Sygar — pretty daring stuff right 
there— who in turn lofted a 31-yard 
touchdown pass to End John Henderson. 
Unheard of. The victory kept Michigan 
undefeated and marked November 21 
as a banner day in the Big Ten, the day 
that razzle-dazzle Michigan meets hip- 
per-dipper Ohio State in the game that 
will likely mean the Rose Bowl, if not 
the national title. end 

With his list of plays fastened securely to his 
wrist. Coach Woody Hayes surveys the battle. 
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THE DOVES AND GONGS OF TOKYO 

Amid clouds, birds, eerie music, political dissension, shoplifters, collapsing bicycles and athletes who did not like 
raw fish at all, the Olympic Games opened impressively, beautifully and right on schedule by JACK OLSEN 


T he main head on the Tokyo newspaper 
Yomiuri blared it couldn't have 
BEEN A BETTER BEGINNING, and the 
Asahi Evening News proclaimed festive 
MOOD ENGULFS A JOYOUS NATION. For 
once, the Japanese headlines were mod- 
erate statements of fact. In a spasm of 
color and style, the athletes were off and 
running and jumping and throwing and 
swimming in the XVIII Olympics, the 
first ever to be held in Asia, the first ever 
to be timed by transistorized devices 
down to hundredths of a second, and the 
first ever opened to spooky electronic 
music, deep-throated gongs and F-86s 
drawing lazy Olympic circles in the sky. 

For sheer magnitude and intensity of 
color, the opening ceremonies were over- 


powering — a painting done by tens of 
thousands of Orientalized Joan Miros 
running wild across the landscape with 
giant palette knives. There were the out- 
landishly iridescent blue trousers of the 
Puerto Ricans, the flowing golden robes 
of the Ghanaians, the cherry-blossom 
pink of the British and German women, 
the grass-green blazers of the Aussics 
and the thousand other tones and shades 
of the athletes' uniforms, all set against 
an infield manicured like a putting 
green. There were 10,000 balloons and 
8,000 doves and salvos of daytime fire- 
crackers, black and silver swirls going 
off like ack-ack and star shells in the 
bright blue sky. And lending dignity 
and order to it all was the Emperor, 5 


feel 3/i inches of unassailable decorum, 
bowing in gentle two-inch arcs about 
three times a minute as the athletes 
paraded before him and the 75,778 spec- 
tators. His entrance and his exit were 
accompanied by high-pitched electronic 
music set against a throbbing of gongs 
from sacred temples of Japan. "These 
sounds," it was explained, "arc the sym- 
bols of the soul of the Japanese people, 
being transmitted to the world.” 

As the opening ceremonies went otT 
without a whisper of a hitch, one could 
sense a massive sigh of relief breaking 
across Japan. For a year now, the Olym- 
pic Games have kept the Japanese on 
the edge of apoplexy. Asia’s first Olym- 
piad could be the maraschino cherry on 



Looking like refugees from a road company of “Marty, " Ralph Boston, Gerry Lindgren and Tom O'Hara wonder what to do on the Ginza. 
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top of Japan's postwar rise to dignity, 
or it could be a face-losing debacle that 
could only be matched this year in Phil- 
adelphia. The country pul on its work 
clothes, its hard hats and its safety shoes, 
and no one was excused. The Emperor 
practiced for weeks in the Imperial Pal- 
ace to perfect his timing for the opening 
ceremonies. Tokyo's workingmen were 
adviNcd to cease and desist from their 
habit of lounging around the air-condi- 
tioned airport in their underwear, and it 
was trumpeted from Hokkaido to Oki- 
nawa that urinating in the streets was 
now considered gauche. Signs in taxis, 
those four-wheeled hearses operated by 
frustrated Kamikaze pilots, advised cab- 
bies to “decorate the Olympics with 
proper traffic manners," and a truck 
driver who banged a Swiss cyclist right 
out of the Olympics was pictured in 
the newspapers performing a deep bow 
of apofogy to his hospitah/cd visitor. 
Kiyoshi Fujita. a laborer who likes his 
sake, was sentenced to 30 days in jail 
for roughing up a bed of amaranth flow- 
ers planted for the Olympic visitors in 
Nagoya. 150 miles from the site of 
the Games. A midnight curfew was 
clamped on Tokyo's night life, lead- 
ing one columnist to bemoan that Tokyo 
"will become the world's dreariest tour- 
ist capital." and the young maidens 
of Tokyo were warned via posters and 
pamphlets to ask themselves one ques- 
tion while on dales with foreigners: 
“Is this man actually offering me an 
honorable proposition, or is he only in- 
terested in deceiving me so he can enjoy 
me as his Tokyo wife while he is here?" 
Some 270.000 policemen in all were to be 
on duty for the Games, and pickpock- 
ets were given fair warning that their pic- 
tures had been circularized and that 
their presence was earnestly unsolicit- 
ed for the Games. The Tokyo Turkish 
baths, which used to provide all sorts of 
ancillary services at the drop of a yen, 
were cleaned up. to the total surprise of 
at least one athlete, who may not be 
identified even as to hemispheric affilia- 
tion. "I went to a Turkish bath in the 
Ginza the other night," he confided, 
continued 

Bicycles and umbrellas, such as these with 
U.S. Wrestler Larry Kristoff. caused distress. 
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“and what do you think happened?" 

“What?” 

“They gave me a Turkish bath!" he 
said indignantly. 

But in spite of all the meticulous plan- 
ning, all the magnificent new stadiums 
and gymnasiums and pools, all the moral 
and physical scrubbing of Tokyo, there 
still were complaints and minor losses of 
face for the Japanese. Two big compa- 
nies sent 650 bicycles to the Olympic 
Village for the free use of anyone, and 
the visiting athletes promptly set about 
demolishing them. A bulky Australian 
stepped on one and snapped the pedal 
off. French Swimmer Christine Caron 
got a flat tire, causing terrible Angst in 
the Japanese community. Weight lifters 
climbed on the bikes and subsided to the 
ground. By the end of a week of use and 
abuse, 100 bicycles were in for repair. 

The free bamboo umbrellas proved in- 
adequate in the heavy rains and wound 


up littered all over the Olympic Village, 
causing another outbreak of national 
shame. And table lamps in the living 
quarters had a tendency to snap in half 
as weary athletes, not knowing their 
own strength, yanked on the chains. The 
ultracourtcous Japanese heaped all the 
blame on themselves, when in fact the 
fault lay as much with the high-spirited 
Olympians. As one Japanese comment- 
ed laughingly: “We should have antici- 
pated the strength of these barbarians!” 

By the time the Games opened, the 
Rumanians had already won the Olym- 
pic gold medal for freestyle complaining. 
Their roof leaked. They were not provid- 
ed with enough interpreters. The bikes 
were no good and one of their athletes 
fell from one and was injured. And what 
were those pictures of nude men doing 
on the walls of the Rumanian women's 
quarters? The Japanese explained that 
they were pictures of honored sumo 


Businesslike Zoya Skobtsova signs autographs for kids at Russian camp outside Tokyo. 



champions performing the dohyo-iri 
ceremonies. Well, said the Rumanians, 
they would have to come down. A 
naked man was a naked man no matter 
what ceremony he was performing. 

The manager of the Hungarian water 
polo team pul in a beef, along with sev- 
eral other managers, about the depth of 
the pool. Karoly Laky complained that 
his shortest player, who was 5 feet 3, 
could stand on the bottom with his nose 
out of the water, proving that the pool 
was too shallow. The Yugoslav team, 
tallest of all, remained becomingly si- 
lent: they had found that they could 
shoot the ball from a standing position, 
an unholy advantage in water polo if you 
can get away with it. Julian Roosevelt, 
the blue-blooded manager of the U.S. 
yachting team, threatened to withdraw 
the U.S. boats after he read a posted 
warning that yachtsmen should beware 
of wind from press helicopters and wash 
from press boats. The warning, he said, 
deeply annoyed, was put to the wrong 
group: it should have been put to the 
press. L. B. Curnow, captain of the Aus- 
tralian equestrian team, filed a formal 
protest about the training facilities: 
“They must have been prepared by offi- 
cials who know nothing of the prepara- 
tions necessary to fit a horse for the most 
grueling test." The West Germans com- 
plained about the food. On their first 
day the German athletes were served fish, 
which is usually uncooked or barely 
cooked in Japan. On the second day they 
demanded steak, and this too was served 
almost raw. “We simply won't eat it, 
and we’ll lose weight,” said Sprinter Jut- 
ta Heine, who has a weight problem. 

The Germans, who brought on their 
own troubles by eschewing the Village 
and living in Hakone, a watering spot 
south of Tokyo, found that they were 
sharing li\ ing quarters with rats domi- 
ciled in the double walls between rooms. 
“We could hear them scratch and tear 
down pieces of wood all night,” said 
Friedrich Roderfeld. Another German, 
Heinz Schumann, was up from 3 to 7 
one morning chasing rats with his slip- 
pers. None of this disturbed Jurgen Kaj- 
fclder, clearly a thriver on adversity. 
“Forget it,” he told his teammates. 
“They are just mice.” Mice or rats, they 
murdered sleep. 

The Americans, for the most part, 
were rat-free, uncomplaining and re- 
laxed. U.S. Track Coach Bob Giegen- 
gack of Yale had been advised in New 
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York a year ago to train his team outside 
of Tokyo, and the farther outside the 
better. The advice had come from So- 
viet Coach Gabriel Korobkov. "He told 
me we’d find ourselves trampled to death 
in the Olympic Village in Tokyo.” Gie- 
gcngack recalled. “He said there was 
no place to throw the hammer, discus 
and javelin, and the track was no good. 
But it's been all right. It’s a little crowd- 
ed but we’ve divided our workouts into 
three different areas. It might as well be 
Newark as far as we're concerned." 

The Soviet track team, at Korobkov's 
insistence, was training in Utsunomiya, 
90 miles northwest of Tokyo, and it was 
either the most confident team at the 
Games or the bluffingesl. Riding on the 
high-speed train from Tokyo. Tamara 
Press yawned and announced that she 
would win two gold medals. Her sister 
Irina said she would win the same num- 
ber. Thus having awarded themselves 


four gold medals a priori without so 
much as hefting a discus or lacing on a 
track shoe, the two irrepressibles went 
about their business, which in Tamara’s 
case consisted of falling asleep against 
High Jumper Valeri Brumel (who deftly 
wriggled free) and filling the railroad car 
with the sonorous beauty of her snores. 
She characterized the team: loose, hap- 
py, optimistic. Head Coach Korobkov, 
who, if he were an American, would 
have to be described bromidically as “a 
good Joe." explained that the poor So- 
viet showing at Los Angeles in July was 
simply a matter of season: the Russian 
track and field activity starts later than 
the American. “This time," he said, 
"we have no excuse and we only have 
to let the cream of our athletes sweep 
all possible gold medals." Broad Jumper 
Igor Ter-Ovanesyan said he would be 
able to handle Ralph Boston with no 
difficulty. Ter-O was more interested in 


finding out why U.S. officials had called 
off" the spy case in New York. 

Wherever one looked, the Soviet 
training grounds were full of frolics and 
gambols. A burly Russian finished some 
warmup exercises, then grabbed one of 
the girls by the waist and hoisted her high 
in the air to the accompaniment of gig- 
gles and laughs of delight. A Soviet 
hurdler challenged a female to a race, 
but both collapsed with laughter mid- 
way in the event. Another Russian found 
himself sprinting against a Japanese of- 
ficial, who gave out after 30 yards and 
complimented his adversary in an elab- 
orate show of admiration. The cheery 
Ter-Ovanesyan grabbed a vaullei ’s pole, 
took a short run and lifted himself into 
a tree. Luckily he was not seen by Ko- 
robkov, who would have lost some of 
his good nature at such skylarking. 

There was speculation, of course, that 
the Russians' esprit was strictly from 
Stanislavski, that it was all part of a plan 
to "psych out" the Americans, an an- 
cient Olympic ploy. U.S. Shotputtcr 
Parry O'Brien, no cherubim himself at 
this fine art, said that the simple fact 
that the Russians were training so far 
away was in itself an attempt at cere- 
bral warfare. "Just listen to all the wild 
rumors you hear about the Russians 
doing this and the Russians doing that 
and you’ll know what I mean," he said. 
For his part, O’Brien was not being 
psyched out by anybody. One day a 
Polish shotputter strolled over to him and 
said. "You throw, me throw, we tape." 
The Pole's first put was over 62 feet. 
O'Brien, just back from weight train- 
ing, was still stiff, and his first attempt 
fell far short. On the second try the 
Pole again bettered 62 feet. This time 
O'Brien figured he had had enough, and 
he let loose a heave in the neighbor- 
hood of 64 feet, a neighborhood his 
competitor had not yet visited. The Pole 
picked up his shot, put it in his bag and 
walked away with C'hopinesque dignity. 

On the other hand. U.S. Miler Tom 
O'Hara came away second best from 
another encounter of the same sort. He 
ran a workout half mile with New Zea- 
land's Peter Snell and finished up visibly 
shaken. O’Hara’s time was a commend- 
able 1:48 plus. Snell rambled around in 
1:47.1, leaving O’Hara, who normally 
looks like a pale junior-high-schoolcr, 
a study in white on white. "Tough." 
O’Hara mumbled. "He looks tough. 
He's so strong.” 
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Olympics eotuimied 



Delicate lines of Nikko Hotel rise behind solid figure of Discus Thrower Nina Ponomaryeva. 


U.S. Men’s Swimming Coach Jim 
Counsilman was singing the blues like 
Woody Hayes. With his swimmers picked 
to win just about everything, Counsil- 
man sniffed disaster. "It's damned if you 
do and damned if you don't,” he said. 
"It’s like having to win a football game 
by 50 points. Why do we have to win 
everything? I just hope that the boys 
don’t get too tensed up thinking about 
what they’re expected to do." Counsil- 
man said he had noticed that the Amer- 
ican girl swimmers, most of them barely 
into adolescence, seemed jumpy and 
edgy. “They’re not smiling the way they 
usually do," he said. 

They may not have been, but plenty 
of other young ladies were, especially at 
night, when they assembled in the Inter- 
national Club of the Olympic Village 
and danced their pretty heads off. 
“When the American girls are dancing." 
said Sprinter Paul Drayton, a firm be- 
liever in happiness, “those arc the nights, 
man." Joe Frazier, the heavyweight box- 
er, chimed in. “They do the crossfire, 
the pony, the hunt, the monkey. They’re 
all dances, you know. ” 

"You miss the American girls when 
they're not here,” Drayton went on. 
“The other girls are willing, but they 
don't know the steps. Our girls were 
told by one of the coaches not to dance 
because it might tighten their legs. He 
didn’t say not to dance. There was no 
ultimatum. He was just advising." Not 
many took his advice. 

Now and then a few athletes wandered 
into Tokyo and enjoyed various mys- 
terious encounters with the Orientals. 
America’s Gerry Lindgrcn, the 18-year- 
old 10,000-meter specialist whose daily 
schedule calls for 30 miles of running, 
took a wrong turn and jogged into the 
sacrosanct park surrounding Emperor 
Hirohito’s palace, where he soon found 
himself hemmed in by guards who did 
not speak English and who would not 
release him. A few attempts at sign lan- 
guage got him nowhere, but’ then Lind- 
gren lifted a shoe and showed the guards 
his spikes, whereupon he was permitted 
to go and sin no more. 

The same day Hurdler Hayes Jones 
stood in front of an empty tray in the 
cafeteria and pronounced the only Jap- 
anese word he knew: "Hoi," which 
means “yes.” 

"Hoi!" said the Japanese attendant, 
failing to understand that Jones wanted 
the tray to be refilled. 
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OLYMPICS continued 

Reaching back for a little extra lin- 
guistically, Jones said. "Hai! Hai!" 

The Japanese responded immediately 
to this new American game. He laughed 
and said, "Hai! Hai!" The two stood 
there shouting hais at each other over 
the counter until Jones finally said, 
“Hey, man, come on. Give me some 
salad!” Instantly he was provided v\ ith 
enough lettuce and tomatoes for 10 men, 
which occasioned another round of hais, 
a few bows and a perplexed look on 
the part of the American. 

One night a manufacturer of track 
equipment took U.S. Sprinters Paul 
Drayton. Ulis Williams and Henry Carr 
to a geisha house (a geisha house is not 
a home, but it is not a house, either), 
where another epicurean difference of 
opinion popped up. Talking about it the 
next day, the cheery Drayton was still 
in a state of euphoria. "Great'" he said. 
•‘Wonderful! Magnificent! They fed us. 
They actually sat there and fed us!” 

“Yeah,” said Carr, unimpressed. 
"They fed us seaweed." 

More piquant times were enjoyed by 
those who visited the Japanese night- 
clubs whose hostesses arc sort of Orien- 
tal B-girls. Giggling and grasping, they 
give the old come-on to the handsome 
and the ugly, the scintillating and the 
insipid with equal ebullience, so long 
as the customer keeps on swilling drinks 
and setting up drinks for the girls. It 
may be said without exaggeration that 
never before have so many officials, 
coaches, timers, journalists and athletes 
nibbled so many ears to so little avail, 
and at such high cost. One night a pair 
of Australian weight lifters had a happy 
time in a bar on the last night of liberty 
before their final training program. 
Hostesses came and went, merrily order- 
ing drinks, and at the end the Aussies 
were presented with a bill for S80. They 
paid up and grabbed a policeman, who 
talked the manager into making a 50' , 
refund. The Aussies accepted the money 
and then gave it back, in the interests of 
international accord. 

But what East was doing to West was 
as nothing compared to what West was 
doing to East at the Japanese stores in 
the Olympic Village, where athletes 
could buy goods ranging from cheap 
gewgaws to S200 pearl necklaces. By the 
end of the first week of training, there 
was hardly a shop that had not taken 
a beating from shoplifters. One unscru- 
pulous group of athletes entered a radio 


store, and while several of them engaged 
the clerks in conversation, others sk ipped 
with two transistor radios worth SI I 
and S22. "We arc sorry we are off guard, 
believing all the athletes to be ladies and 
gentlemen representing their country," 
the manager said later. A watch store 
nearby was missing two S20 items. A 
jewelry shop took a spot inventory and 
found a pair of SI 25 pearl necklaces had 
been lifted, and doodad shops reported 
any number of stolen ballpoint pens, silk 
neckerchiefs and other mementoes of 
the Games. 

The Japanese press underplayed this 
scandal, carrying out its motif of don’t- 
rock-the-boat courtesy, but the consen- 
sus among old Japan hands was that a 
few more such larcenies would bring out 
another aspect of the Japanese charac- 
ter. and one not so palatable. Under- 
neath their bowing, smiling exteriors, 
the Japanese retain a layer of hostility 
and hurt, a sort of riot complex com- 
pounded of the old warrior tradition, 
the memory of B-29s, and resentment of 
the unreasonable conviction of most gai- 
jin. or foreigners, that all Japanese are 
patsies. Already there were Japanese w ho 
were as set against the Olympics as some 
New Yorkers were against the World’s 
Fair, and one Tokyo paper went so faras 
to run a violent anti-Olympic diatribe on 
page one. A little fanning of that non- 
Olympic flame, plus a few more pecca- 
dilloes by the gin] in athletes, could pro- 
duce some fancy confusions and dis- 
orders at such events as the marathon, 
an event which already troubles Japa- 
nese police, since they do not know if 
they will be able to contain the crowd 
along the full 26-mile course. There are 
rumors that disgruntled Indonesians and 
North Koreans will try to snai l some of 
the events in retaliation for the banning 
of some of their countrymen who took 
part in the 1 963 Gamesof the New Emerg- 
ing Forces at Jakarta. 

So all was not necessarily peaceful be- 
neath the exterior of flowers and ginkgo 
trees, Cio-cio Sans and Lieutenant Pin- 
kertons. geishas and frug dancers as- 
sembled in Tokyo. One could only hope 
that the spectacular opening ceremonies 
and the first splashes of competition had 
served to revitalize the Olympic mys- 
tique, and the XVIII Olympiad, biggest 
ever, would become the most memora- 
ble. Clearly, the time had come to put 
away childish things. The time had come 
for grandeur. end 
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The former heavyweight champion is rooting for Cassius Clay to beat Sonny Liston next month. Then, Patterson 
believes, Clay would have to fight him, and in that meeting Floyd says he would never stop punching. He 
would be as vicious as he was the night of the second bout with Johansson. Here Patterson explains why 


7 WANT TO DESTROY CLAY' 


by FLOYD PATTERSON with MILTON GROSS 


W hen Sonny Liston gave up his world 
heavyweight title to Cassius Clay 
while sitting on his stool, 1 couldn’t be- 
lieve it. A champion doesn’t quit. I found 
myself making excuses in my own mind 
for the man who twice had knocked me 
out in one round. 

“What must I be?” I kept thinking to 
myself. Soon afterward I learned that 
Clay, too, tried to quit earlier in the 
fight. At first I wouldn’t believe that ei- 
ther. I thought it was just part of his 
play-acting, but I eventually became 
convinced that it was true. He had to be 
pushed out of his corner into the middle 
of the ring for the start of the fifth round 
by his trainer, Angelo Dundee. 

‘ ‘ H ow can he wear the crown proudly?” 
I wondered. “What will people think of 
boxing now?” 

Clay and Liston will be fighting again 
on November 16 in Boston for the title 
I twice held and was so proud of. People 
keep asking me who 1 think will win, and 
the only answer I can think to give is 
another question: 

“Who's going to quit first?” 

This is a terrible thing, because the 
heavyweight title is the most important 
championship in all sports in every part 
of the world. It's bigger than the man 
who holds it. It means more than all 
the money it represents. There’s a tre- 
mendous responsibility on the cham- 
pion that Clay and Liston obviously 
don’t understand — to themselves, to the 
sport and to the public, especially in 
these times of such great social changes 
in our country and in the way the 


people all over the world look at us. 

It seems so ironic to me now when 
I remember how some people reacted 
when I agreed to meet Liston in 1962. He 
had a criminal background. Certainly, his 
past associations were not the best. Dr. 
Ralph Bunche and some officials of the 
N.A.A.C.P., of which I am a life mem- 
ber, thought that Liston should not have 
been given the chance to fight for the ti- 
tle. They felt that if he became the cham- 
pion he could bring discredit to the Ne- 
groes’ position. My feeling was that the 
title brings out the best in a man, and 
so many people in the Negro community 
had never been given the chance to rise 
above the surroundings into which they 
had been pushed. 

So now we have Clay, and he’s prac- 
tically turned the title over to the Black 
Muslims. Because of that 1 can’t respect 
him as a champion or as a man. He has 
a right to believe what he believes, but 
harm has been done to the Negroes’ cause 
and the way the rest of the world regards 
it by the one who calls himself Muham- 
mad Ali. I don’t deny him his rights. 
By the same token, I have mine. 

I am a Negro and I’m proud to be 
one, but I’m also an American. I'm 
not so stupid that I don’t know that 
Negroes don’t have all the rights and 
privileges that all Americans should have. 
I know that someday we will get them. 
God made us all, and whatever He 
made is good. All people — white, black 
and yellow — are brothers and sisters. 
That will be acknowledged. It will just 
take time, but it will never come if we 


think the way the Black Muslims think. 

They preach hate and separation in- 
stead of love and integration. They 
preach mistrust when there must be un- 
derstanding. Clay is so young and has 
been so misled by the wrong people that 
he doesn’t appreciate how far we have 
come and how much harm he has done 
by joining the Black Muslims. He might 
just as well have joined the Ku Klux 
Klan. One undemocratic organization is 
as bad as another. Put these two groups 
on a desert island and force them to live 
together and after a while you wouldn’t 
be able to tell a Black Muslim from a 
white bed sheet. 

Clay is handsome, articulate and seem- 
ingly intelligent. He showed a good sense 
of public relations before the Liston fight. 
He had the ability to make the gate with 
his mouth, which is something I admire 
because I know 1 don’t have it. He could 
have become the most popular champion 
since Joe Louis and made the heavy- 
weight title respected again, because all 
the people — white and black — want to 
respect the man who holds the title. 

One way 1 learned about how the peo- 
ple feel was in the thousands and thou- 
sands of letters I got while I was the 
champion. They came from all over the 
world, from whites as well as Negroes, 
from the North as well as the South. 
One letter I’ll always remember, because 
it showed me how evil can be turned into 
good and misunderstanding into under- 
standing by living properly. It was from 
a man who owned a restaurant in the 
South. He wrote me that he never liked 
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Sheraton -Maui, Kaanapali Hotel. 



Owned & Developed by American Factors, Ltd. 



(and remember, only Bass makes Weejuns!) 


Traditional as the Big Game . . . 
Weejuns! With comfortable, attractive 
elegance, poised, easy-does-it styling 
and hand-sewn moccasin toe — in 
classic smooth leather, or new, dash- 
ing Scotch Grain. That’s Weejuns, by 
Bass of course! 



Only Ross Makes Weejuns® 

G.H. BASS &C0.,1 10 Main St. , Wilton, Maine 
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Negroes, but after reading about the way 
I conducted myself as the champion he 
had changed his mind. He said I could 
come into his restaurant with anybody I 
chose to and sit down for a cup of coffee 
and he would sit down w ith us. From that 
point, he said, he would serve any per- 
son. Sure, it’s a small thing, and it may 
sound condescending on his part, but I 
think it’s important. 

I don't think he wrote that letter to me 
as an individual, but more as the sym- 
bol of what the championship means. 
It’s the way they look up to the title- 
holder. Would this man write to Clay as 
a member of the Black Muslims? I don’t 
think so. There’s only one man in the 
world who carries the title, and the way 
he carries it is more important than the 
man himself. 

For this reason, as much as any oth- 
er, before Clay signed to fight Liston 
again, I made the following offer, and 
it wasn’t made lightly. Just to get the 
title away from the Black Muslims 1 
said I'd fight Clay for nothing. I'd con- 
tribute my entire share of the purse to 
the N.A.A.C.P. I'd even sign papers be- 
fore the fight that, if I won, I’d turn 
the title over to whoever was the No. 1 
contender at the time and renounce all 
claims to the championship. That's how 
strongly 1 feel about it. That’s one of the 
reasons why I continue to train, con- 
tinue to fight and hope against hope that 
I will get another chance. 

It isn't the only reason, of course, but 
I do feel partially responsible for the 
title having fallen into the wrong hands 
because of my own mistakes. I want to 
redeem myself in my own eyes and in 
the mind of the public. I owe so much to 
boxing — everything I have, the security 
of my family, my ability to express my- 
self, the places I've been, the people Fve 
met. A man has got to pay his debts or 
he can’t live with himself comfortably. 

Consequently — and paradoxically — 
I'm rooting for Clay to beat Liston 
again. If Clay wins, he must fight me. 
I’m the only opponent with whom he 
can make money. If Liston won. I'd nev- 
er get the opportunity. I wouldn't de- 
serve it: I was so terrible against him. 
Nobody would pay a penny to see me 
against him a third time unless I proved 
myself first against Clay. I'm realistic 
enough to know that. The way things 
are now / wouldn't pay a penny to sec 
Liston fight me. But if I beat Clay, things 


would be so different. Maybe the Black 
Muslims would repudiate him. It would 
be my small contribution to civil rights. 

After I beat Eddie Machcn last July 
in Sweden, Clay was quoted as saying I 
was a nothing and he doesn’t fight no- 
bodies. But he also said that if he fought 
me, he’d beat me, and after he beat 
me he would convert me. In Clay's 
eyes I may be nothing but a molehill, 
rather than a mountain, but here's one 
molehill willing to come to Muham- 
mad any place and any lime. I would 
come with more determination, more 
desire, more enthusiasm and more en- 
joyment than I would against any oth- 
er opponent except Liston, and I believe 
I would beat him. 

Why? Because I would box him. Cas- 
sius is a boxer, but I feel I box a lit- 
tle better. He's fast, but I'm faster. He 
thinks quickly, but I think quicker. He 
hits hard, hut I hit harder and I have 
more experience and sincerely believe 
that I profited from the mistakes of which 
I was guilty against Liston. 

I should not have fought Liston. I 
should have boxed him. I should never 
have tried to match my strength and 
weight against his. He was so much big- 
ger and stronger than I was, and Clay 
actually taught me how wrong I was 
when he stayed away from Liston where 
I had come into him. 

M aybe Liston took Clay lightly. The 
way Sonny came out in that first round 
and threw a wild right hand, you had to 
feel that he took Cassius for granted 
and felt he could take him out quickly. 
When Clay moved away from Liston 
and hit him with those jabs, something 
happened to Sonny. Maybe he suddenly 
became an old man. Maybe he suddenly 
realized it wouldn't be so easy, but after 
training for an easy fight there was no 
way for him to change his style. 

This is what made me so disgusted 
with myself and why I'm so determined 
to prove that my own miscalculations 
were the cause of what happened to me. 
The past lives so vividly in my memory 
that I can't forget it. After the first 
fight I kept telling myself that maybe he 
hit me with a lucky punch. As I pre- 
pared for the second fight, Danny Florio, 
my trainer then but my manager now, 
showed me the films of Machen against 
Liston. Eddie went the distance, but may- 
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Old Thompson is the quiet blend. Surprisingly light, satisfyingly smooth. Exclusive 
wed-in-the-wood blending is your guarantee that every mellow sip of Old Thompson 
— mixed or straight — will meet you and your , , r rr TT'kA TDC'YMVT 
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Win a mink coat 
for every woman in your life 
from Zerex Anti-freeze 


Wfiot on opportunity to be o hero! To be 
your family's runaway choice foreman of the 
year"! How? By wrapping five of the women 
in your life— your wife, your mother, your sis- 
ters or daughters, even your mother-in-law — 
in super- luxurious mink coats! Plus a whop- 
ping $10,000 cosh bonus for you! 

Or you can take the whole prize in cold 
cosh— $25,000 if you con convince the gals 
that mink doesn't buy happiness. 

It's easy to enter. You don't have 
to buy anything, guess anything or 
write any jingles in the big''Zerex" 

Anti -freeze Mink Giveaway. 

All you have to do is 
pick up a free entry blank 
wherever "Zerex” is sold 



...fill in your name and address. ..and sit back 
to see if you ore a winner. Don't worry if you 
are single. You'll still make out great. You win 
five mink coats, too. (Who you give them to 
is your problem.) Plus the $10,000 cash. 

There are over a thousand other big mink 
prizes from "Zerex" Anti-freeze. Fifty beautiful 
mink stoles and a thousand mink collars. 

So visit your nearest "Zerex" dealer today 
fc*. ond enter the Zerex" Anti- 
freeze Mink Giveaway. And 
while you're at it, get your 
W supply of "Zerex". No other 
r anti-freeze known, no other 
anti-freeze made protect s you r 
car better than "Zerex". 

Belle! Thing* (or Belior Living . . . through C 


(the best anti-freeze since mink) 


Any licensed driver (mon or womonl is eligible to enter. Void where prohibiled by low. ISpeciel contest lor residents ol these oreos. See your "Zere«"deoler tor deloils.) Mint Giveowoy closet December I, 1944. 
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be that was his main aim. I should have 
boxed, but Liston thought I was afraid 
of him, and this bothered me to the ex- 
tent that I went in against him the sec- 
ond lime to prove that I was not afraid, 
and I proved nothing. I would have been 
better off going into a locked room with 
him and seeing which one of us would 
have come out. 

There arc many things of which I'm 
unsure, but there are two things of which 
I'm absolutely certain: I am not a dirty 
fighter and I'm not physically afraid 
of any man alive. When I'm in the ring 
it never enters my mind to be knocked 
out or be hurt. In fact. I'm so unafraid 
of punches, it’s the only reason I get 
hit sometimes. It was the reason Liston 
knocked me out the second time, and 
that was just plain stupid. I went to his 
strength instead of forcing him to come 
to mine, letting him try to slug and then 
countering, as I would the next time — 
if there is a next time. 

Before I fought Machcn, I wasn't sure 
there would be. There is always a little 
doubt, but the ease with which I won 
over him erased that in my mind. The 
referee gave him only one round and 
scored nine for me, with two even. Yet 
some who saw the fight in Stockholm 
still didn’t think much of me as a future 
opponent for Clay and Liston because 
I didn’t knock Machen out. 

One of those was Ingemar Johansson, 
who beat me for my title once and was 
knocked out twice by me in return bouts. 
I always feel strange talking to him be- 
cause I never was as vicious in my life 
as I was the night I won back my title 
from him. All I wanted to do was hit 
him and hit him again until I destroyed 
him. When he was on the canvas and 
being counted out, with the blood trick- 
ling from a corner of his mouth and one 
foot shaking in a spasm, I thought I had 
killed him. 

Yet in my dressing room in Sweden 
immediately after the Machcn fight, Ing- 
emar said: “You are too kind, Floyd. 
You are much too nice. You take a step 
back when you should take a step to- 
ward. You had Machcn hurl. You could 
have knocked him out.’’ 

I knew I had Machcn hurt several 
times. In the 11th round, for instance, I 
cut his eye with a right. Later I knocked 
him down. Both times 1 could have 
moved in again quickly without giving 
him time to recover. Each time, how- 
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Golfers! 

Get this fabulous *8.95 
Arnold Palmer 2-Record 
Album for only *3.00 when 
you buy 



Now. .. improve your golf game right in 
your home with Arnold Palmer’s Famous 
Golf Instruction Record Album— and 
24-page Illustrated Book. For a limited 
time you can get this bonus for 
only $3.00 when you buy SPORTSMAN 
spicy new After Shave, Cologne, 
or Pre-Electric. Let SPORTSMAN 
help you become a better golfer. 

Send off coupon below today! 
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Sportsman "Golf Instruction Album” 

P.O. Box 100, Pinckneyville, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Please send me "Personal Golf Instructions by Arnold Palmer" record album, 

with 24-page book of instructions. Enclosed is one "Sportsman" diamond box top from either the 
After Shave, Cologne or Pre-Electric, and $3.00, for each album. (No stamps or coins, please.) 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 

Please allow 4 weeks for delivery. Offer good in U.S.A. Void in states or localities where taxed, 
licensed, or otherwise restricted by law. Offer expires December 30, 1964 



All that the 1948 and 1965 Volkswagens have in common 


If you think that those 2 Volkswagens are the same, 
you're making about 5,000 mistakes. 

Because that's roughly the number of parts we've 
chonged between 1948 and 1965. 

Except for the 4 parts in the picture, the 2 cars are 
completely different. 

You can't see most of the other chonges because we 


don't work on the looks. We work on the works. 

For example, the VW's air-cooled rear engine had its 
horsepower upped in 1954 and again in 1961. 

In 1959, we put 33 teeth on the second gear instead 
of 32; it made it a touch smoother. 

We've changed the oil dipstick 5 times. 

We keep making changes in the VW all the time. And 



are these 4 little parts. 


we olwoys try to moke new ports fit older models, too. 
There are 22 changes for 1965 alone. 

This year, every window is bigger. There's more leg- 
room in back.The windshield wipers do a better job. And 
the brake pedal takes less pressure. 

But it still looks very much like the 48 version. 

If you owned ?hat '48 VW, you could still get parts for 


it at any Volkswagen dealer. 

You’d still be driving a car, not an antique. 

And it could still bring $250 or $300 cold cash. 

We don't know how long it takes for a VW to get 
ready for the junk heap. 

But it may be the only car in the world that 
will get there under its own steam. 
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BEEFEATER 

BEEFEATER 

BEEFEATER GIN • 94 PROOF • 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS • K08RAND, N.Y. 
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The Inside Story is a So fter Story 



Rugged in looks . . . soft in 
construction! This he-man brogue 
is lined from top to bottom 
and from toe to heel with 
the softest glove leather 
ever tanned ... to give you 
the feel of success as 
well as the look 
of success. 


FRENCH SHRINER • 443 ALBANY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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ever. I looked in his face and all I could 
see was the look of hurl and defeat. I 
was ahead on points. I knew his style by 
then and I couldn’t anticipate his hitting 
me with a lucky punch. He was tiring 
and wasn’t hurting me, so what would 
be the point in hurting him more? Would 
it have made me a bigger man to knock 
out a man who had been in an institu- 
tion, was almost broke and was on a 
comeback that bad been successful until 
he met me? I’m glad I didn't knock him 
out. It wasn't necessary. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I wasn’t giv- 
ing Machcn chances, but he was just one 
thing, a hindrance. I would feel differ- 
ent about Clay and Liston. Against 
them I would take advantage of every 
opportunity, because they represent the 
chance for me to get back to the form 
— yes, the viciousness — that I experi- 
enced against Ingcmar. Against anybody 
else I want to win, but not much more. 
Against them I would want to destroy. 
I wouldn't stop punching against Clay. 
I'd want to get him out of the ring as 
quickly as possible. 

You could ask: Why is it so impor- 
tant? I've argued that out with myself 
so many times. Why don’t I just re- 
tire and forget it? Sandra, my wife, has 
asked me that. My friends have asked me 
that. I have all the money and security 
I’ll ever need, but security is more than 
houses, cars, clothes, education for my 
children and investments. It is saying to 
yourself that you’ve done all that you 
have to do. 

I'm going to be 30 in January. I’ve ac- 
complished more in my lifetime than I 
ever had any right to expect when I was 
an emotionally unstable child wander- 
ing the streets of the Bedford-Stuyvcsant 
slum in Brooklyn and being confused in 
a world I could not understand. I was 
the youngest ever to win the title and the 
only man ever to regain it, but I still 
have that feeling of emptiness inside me. 
It’s a sense of discomfort because of the 
embarrassment of what happened with 
Liston. Call it shame, pride or a search 
for peace. A man cannot put almost 15 
years of his life into the ring and leave 
it because of what happened to him in 
less than five minutes. Can he turn his 
back on it with the suspicion that all 
those years might have been wasted? 

To understand what I’m doing, you 
would have to walk in my shoes. Any 
normal person would retire, but maybe 
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On safari, our professional hunter gets ready to reload with our new, waterproof plastic 


This is Mark 5: 


Harnessed power. A thin 
protective collar stays 
wrapped around the shot 
until a/ter it has left the 
barrel. This keeps the pel- 
lets in shape for true flight; 
prevents lateral dispersion. 


Strong shoulders. Note 
shell’s “unitized construc- 
tion"— and the absence of 
a base wad. Where normal 
base wad would be. the 
plastic sidewalls thicken in- 
to solid shoulders, form a 
heavily reinforced "vault” 
for the powder. 


“I thought Mark 5 was the ultimate shot shell. 
Until the new plastic Mark 5 came along.” 

says David Ommanney, our man in Africa. 


The famous Mark 5 shot protecting collar is now encased in a 
one-piece compression formed shell. It’s available in 12, 16 and 
20 gauge, in both Winchester Super-Speed and Western Super-X. 
Read how it re-writes the book on shot shell design. 


We took our new Mark 
for two reasons. 

Game birds are plen- 
tiful and varied there. 

And we wanted an 
expert opinion from 
David Ommanney, the 
famous professional 
hunter whom we chose 
to lead us on safari. Few 
men are so well quali- 
fied to judge a shot 
shell’s performance in 
the field. 

Fot a start, we opened 


5 to Africa one of 



Sure proof of this plastic 
shell’s range and power is the 
way it stopped these fast, 
high-flying sand grouse. 


e new plastic Mark 5s — 
to show him just what 
you can see in the dia- 
gram (above). He was 
impressed by its one- 
piece, “compression- 
formed” hull; and quick 
to grasp the advantages 
of its solid plastic 
“shoulders." He could 
also see how the Mark 5 
collar keeps the shot 
from ever touching the 
gun barrel. 

But as we expected, 


Ommanney’s attitude was “Prove 
it to me.” 

We let him prove it to himself. 

After using it, and seeing how 
consistently and cleanly it dropped 
game birds at all ranges, Ommanney 
summed up: “It seems almost unfair 
that any shell should shoot this hard 
and far. But virtually every shot did 
the job cleanly, quickly. And what 
could be fairer than that?” 

In lighter loads, our new Ranger 
and Xpert Plastic/Mark 5s match the 
premium loads of other manufactur- 
ers at regular prices. 
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At the world's truest proving grounds: The Proved-AII-Around GM '65s. 



Starting long before they went into production, we proved our 1965’s 
the long way, the hard way— on the world's truest proving grounds. 
And by that we mean we put our cars through the same kinds of 
things you put them through, only rougher. A lot rougher. 

Perhaps you leave your car outside overnight, but we left cars outside 
overnight, night after night, in the dead of a Michigan winter. On the 
cold- start pad with the engines facing straight into an icy wind 
across an open field. 

You may run into dust-choked roads on occasion. We made our own- 
in the laboratory to check body sealing and in the Arizona desert to 


check engines and carburetors. Live in hilly country? We went right 
to Pikes Peak— and the even steeper hills we built ourselves at our 
Michigan proving ground. 

If there’s one thing we’ve learned by proving cars the way we do, 
it’s that the right way to do it is to prove them all around— the long 
way, the hard way, the GM way. Because you drive all around. 
That's how our 1965’s got to be worth more to you when you buy 
them . . . and so likely to be worth more when you trade them in. 

Chevrolet • Pontiac • OldsmobUe • Buick • Cadillac • With Body by Fisher 


General Motors cars are proved all around the clock, all around the calendar, all around the country, all around the car. 
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lie likes the way “ Dacron’ fights wrinkles, keeps a jacket in great shape through 
rough wear— in all kinds of weather. Try on this rich, rugged gabardine. You'll like 
its action styling, its casual good looks— and its light, warm pile lining of “Orion". 
About $30, in a wide range of colors at fine stores. For store nearest you, write 
Zero King, Park Square, St. Paul. Minnesota. Superbly styled, tailored by ZERO KING 
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I’m not normal. People didn't think so 
after I drove out of Chicago behind the 
false beard and mustache. A man who 
considered himself a champion shouldn’t 
have gone down as easily as 1 did. You 
can’t face people and be yourself when 
you let them down the way I did. Up to 
that point I know that everything 1 did 
was right. All the deprivation I under- 
went. all the punishment and loneliness 
to which a fighter must subject him- 
self was the price I had to pay for what 
1 achieved. Whether what I'm doing 
now is right, I don't know. The be- 
ginning was right. The middle was right, 
but whether the end is right, only time 
will tell. 1 tell myself it is, but un- 
fortunately you can’t look ahead any- 
more than you can stop time and make 
up for all the years of pleasure that 
you've lost. 

Look at it this way: Seneca, my old- 
er daughter, will be 8 on November 
30. She was born the night I knocked 
out Archie Moore for the title. I was in 
training camps then; I’m still in training 
camps. Maybe I’ve spent two years in 
all watching her grow and getting to 
know her in all that time. Trina will 
be 6 in February. My boy, Floyd Jr., 
is a little past 4. My youngest, Eric, 
will be 3 in December. Eric hardly knows 
me. I hardly know him. Maybe I’ve 
seen him only four months of his life. 
I've provided well for them, but in oth- 
er ways I’m not doing the job as a par- 
ent well at all. 

After beating Machcn I was able to 
spend some time with my family, but in 
late August I went back into training at 
my new camp in Marlboro, N.Y. My wife 
would bring the children up to visit for 
a few hours and we'd go swimming or 
picnicking or fishing or apple picking, 
and once I took them up for a ride in my 
plane. Each time they'd come, Floydie 
or Trina or even Seneca would say, 
"Daddy, we’ve come to see your house.” 

“This isn’t my house,” I’d say. “This 
is my training camp. Your house in 
Scarsdale is my house." 

No matter how hard I try, I cannot 
make them understand the distinction, 
the way I’ve lived. It’s always my house 
and their house. Inevitably this has made 
for a kind of alienation in the family. 
They know I’m their father and they all 
call me Daddy. They love me, I’m sure, 
as much as I love them, but there’s a 
kind of stiffness, a kind of unfamiliar- 

conllnued 
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Who 
put the 
Green Stripe 
jS HER’S on a 
Scotch 
whisky? 


Andrew Usher did, a bit of 
an individualist. ■ He 
made the first really light 
Scotch in 1853, and to set 
it apart he gave it the 
Green Stripe. People 
liked Usher’s light 
smooth whisky, and news 
about it spread. Years 
later a lot of distillers 
began making light 
Scotch— but nobody ever 
made one better. ■ Green 
Stripe doesn’t cost you 
anything more. 



Suppiurs of Scotck yJhtskj 
£cUn6argJi/ 


USHER’S 


(EDINBURGH) 

REG U S PAT orr 


EXTRA 




QUALITY 





Blended Scotch Whisky, 86.8 Proof, ©1964 The Jos. Garneau Co., New York, N. Y. 




Different goals, 
life... yet all these 
Northwestern 


These young family heads — typical of many 
Northwestern buyers — chose Northwestern 
Mutual because, very simply, it offered them 
more. They found they could buy more quality 
protection at less cost. They found NML offered 
superior values. They liked the wide range of 
options under which policies could be settled. 
Further, they noticed that NML agents listen 
before they prescribe. 


MITCHELL M. \WRCH, age 
36. is President of Modern 


WILLIAM H. STEEN, age 35. is Assist- 
ant Vice President of The Boston Cor- 
poration, lives in Evanston, Illinois. 

“NML life insurance gives both the 
protection I need and the investment 
return I want!” 


HULBERT F.. RE1CHELT, age 26. 
is President of Rcichelt Land & 
Cattle Co., lives in Ju/esburg, Colo. 

“I found the difference in net 
cost among life insurance compa- 
nies downright amazing. That’s 
one reason I’m with NML.” 

"VS , 




different ways of 
young families chose 
Mutual Life! 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


' nsurance Compan 


nJ)any 


These facts explain why Northwestern Mutual 
is so popular with its policyowners and so hard 
to compete against: 

• We “specialize” in individually-underwritten 
life insurance for personal or business reasons. 
By concentrating on this one type, we’re able 
to furnish a maximum amount of life insurance 
value for the least amount of money. This is 
one of the areas where we've long been a leader 
among the major life insurance companies. 

• In 1963, NML new business amounted to 
over SI billion. Total insurance in force has 
now passed the $12 billion mark. We are one 
of the 10 largest life insurance companies in 
the United States. 

• Almost half of our new business comes from 
present policyowners. 

• NML "drop-out” rate is far lower than in- 
dustry average— 3% in 1963 for us against 6.1% 
for them. (NML policyowners regard their life 
insurance as good property.) 

• Our cost of doing business is less than half 
that of the 14 other major life insurance com- 
panies. (Since we're a purely mutual company, 
this matters to your dividends.) 

• We’ve had 1 1 dividend scale increases in the 
last 12 years. (No major life insurance com- 
pany equals this record.) 

Your NML agent is listed in the phone book. 


PETER R. MANN, age 35, is a prominent Chevrolet 
dealer in Los Angeles. 


RICHARD W. DORST, age 39. is President of 
Dorsett Plastics Co. in Santa Clara, California. 


“I bought Northwestern Mutual life in- 
surance because it offered me the largest 
recurring savings!’’ 


“My Northwestern Mutual life insurance is more 
than protection — it’s the most real savings plan I 
have!” 
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Why do so many college men 
wear this world-famous court shoe? 

(Because the Jack Purcell is as comfortable as your skin.) 

single stitch in the heel cup to give you 
blisters. It walks softly but is never 
bouncy. It is cool on your foot. Is it any 
wonder the classic lines and unique 
construction of the Jack Purcell have 
been so widely imitated? Imitated, 
but never equalled. At better sport- 
ing goods stores, or write: 
The B.F.Goodrich Com- 
pany, Watertown, Mass. 


This shoe was built for strenuous 
court play by the real pros. So it had 
to be utterly comfortable. The exclu- 
sive P-F Posture Foundation RIGID 
WEDGE in the heel was developed 
to reduce foot and leg muscle strain. 
The Hygeen" cushion insole not only 
cushions your foot but 
will not absorb perspira- 
tion. And there is not a 




ity, almost too much of a politeness with 
which they treat me. I know children 
should be polite to their parents, and my 
kids unquestioningly will do anything I 
icJJ them, but the easiness lhal should be 
in the usual relationship between chil- 
dren and father is not there in ours, and 
I’m completely aware that it’s all my 
fault. My way of life has kept them from 
getting that feeling about me. There's 
just too much formality, too much re- 
spect. It’s almost like holding your own 
ofT at arm’s length. 

I keep telling myself that whatever it 
is that is missing, I’ll make up to them 
soon. Maybe another six months, may- 
be another year, another light or two. 

I’m in my last round now, but I've been 
saying that for four years and in the 
meantime the children are getting older. 
It doesn’t make me feel good. I can con- 
sole myself with the knowledge that if 
I hadn't done this all these years my chil- 
dren wouldn't have all the necessities 
and some of the luxuries. They couldn't 
live in the kind of house they do or go to 
the kind of schools they do. iVfy mother, 
father, brothers and sisters wouldn’t 
have what they have. Who knows what 
1 would have been if it weren’t for ev- 
erything boxing was able to do for me? 
I'm extremely grateful for all this, but 
occasionally 1 wonder if I haven’t tak- 
en it as a kind of refuge, a sort of hide- 
away from what life will really be like 
when I take my place as the real head 
of my family. 

I pay the bills. I supply my name and 
now and then even my presence, but 
ever since I began to box as a youngster 
still in school I’ve never lived in a 
real world. I mean the kind a father my 
age must live in — where the kids get 
sick and you're there, where the furnace 
breaks and has to be fixed, where the 
kids come home from school with prob- 
lems that you have to solve face to face 
and not over a long-distance phone. 

I’ve thought about that. I tell myself I 
can and will face it all. When the time 
comes I'll be able to adjust to it because 
I’ve been able to adjust to almost every- 
thing. Then I hesitate and I -wonder if 
I’ll really be able to. “I’ll think about it 
tomorrow,*' 1 tell myself. Or, "There’ll 
be time enough to worry about it when 
it has to be faced." I’ve told Sandra that 
I’d retire when I was 30, but now when 
she reminds me of my promise I tell her 
I'll be 30 until January 4, 1966. "We’ve 



The new ride and 101 other changes 
make it feel like a whole new car again 
’65 CHEYELLE by Chevrolet 


Read how we made it a smoother, more luxurious, more stylish, friskier car. Then sit in it. 
Ride in it. Price it. And we think you’ll be as pleased with it as we are. 


A lot of people think smooth-riding 
cars can’t be frisky. 

But then, they don’t know Chevelle. 

And it’s even smoother this year. 
It has four new softer springs and an 
improved rear suspension. 

It’s friskier because it gives you a 
big choice of big engines to order. 
Engines like a 300-hp Turbo-Fire V8. 

You can also order frisky trans- 
missions. We have them with three 
shifts. Four shifts. Powerglide. And 


on top of all that— Overdrive. 

A lot of people think you can’t get 
luxury with a frisky car. 

But then, they don’t know Chevelle. 

And Chevelle’s luxury is not the 
kind that’s just vinyl deep. Because 
although Chevelle does have rich new 
vinyls, it also has plush cushioning 
and deep-twist carpeting. 

Its whole profile looks longer. And 
it is, too. By inches. 

A lot of people think you have to 


spend a lot more money for a 
smoother, more luxurious, more 
stylish, friskier car. 

But then, they haven’t priced 
Chevelle. 

Have you? . . . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 





The new town boot 
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COR"AM 


JOHNSTON AND MURPHY’S boot that takes bad weather 
with unshakable aplomb. It's of CORFAM*, the remarkable new 
shoe upper material from Du Pont. Ankle high, fleece lined and 
correct — conference, club or stadium! Mud, snow, rain, wipe 
right off because CORFAM repels water. Up to one-third lighter 
in weight, CORFAM b-r-e-a-t-h-e-s for comfort, flexes gently 
from the first step. There's a new way of life afoot in CORFAMl 


Better Th ngs for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 


JOHNSTON AND MURPHY'S Town Boot, oboul $35.00. at 

Whitehouse & Hordy. New York; Waldo M. Collin. Philadelphia; Hess Shoes. Baltimore; Raleigh Hoberdosher. Washington. D.C.; Hughes, 
Hoicher, Suffrin, Detroit; Capper ond Copper. Chicago.- Dreyluss and Son, Dollos; Desmond s. Los Angeles; Nordstrom's Shoes. Inc., Seattle. 



FLOYD PATTERSON continued 


waited this long, wc can wait a little 
longer to do what has to be done." 

Sandra, I think, understands. She 
knows that I've got to continue. Other- 
wise in the years and years and years to 
come I’d always be thinking that if I'd 
fought only another six months or an- 
other year I could have done the one 
thing that would have justified me — 
fight Liston again and do it well, whether 
in victory or defeat. That's why that 
night when he refused to come out for 
the seventh round I was so shocked. It 
was almost as much a blow to me as 
being knocked out by him. He, of all 
people! The unbeatable man, the press 
called him, quitting on his stool. 

Just before the fight began I was in 
a filling station in Yonkers that is run 
in conjunction with a diner. While my 
car was being gassed up, I went in for 
something to cat. The radio was turned 
to the fight and everybody in the diner 
was saying how easy Clay was going to 
be, and he wouldn't last a round. Some- 
body asked me what I thought, and I 
predicted that Liston would win, but 
not in the first round. Then somebody 
said that Liston was such a cinch he 
would lay 9 to l. I'm not a betting man, 
but it's never 9 to 1, not even a feather- 
weight against a heavyweight. So 1 took 
the 9 to 1 and I won the bet, but I lost 
my respect for Liston. 

I've seen fighters, even amateurs, cut 
up and bleeding, but they'd go on and 
fight no matter what was wrong with 
them. I've seen fighters who would try 
to hit the referee if he even indicated 
he was going to stop the fight. If you're 
the champion you fight on if you're 
faced with permanent injury, even death. 
If Liston couldn't punch with one arm, 
what was wrong with the other? 

You've got to go on. You owe it to 
yourself, to the traditions of the title, 
to the public that secs the champion as 
somebody special, to everything that 
must become sacred to you the first 
time you put gloves on your hands. 
You've got to believe in what you’re 
doing or else nobody can believe that 
anything is worthwhile. 

I can’t leave things that way. I can’t 
leave people remembering that I lost to 
a man who quit cold to another man 
who's taken the championship that be- 
longs to the whole world and given it 
to the Black Muslims, who don't want 
to be part of our world. end 


We have a paper watchman for you— Mead Safety Paper. 
At the merest hint of foul play, the word “cancelled” ap- 
pears mysteriously. Wherever tampering occurs. (Another 
sly triumph by our research division.) Not all good ideas 
come from Mead. But you’d be amazed how many do. 



MEAD 
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PEOPLE 


Asked to issue a proclamation 
honoring the town's most famous 
citizens. Ken Boyer of the Cardi- 
nals and Clete Boyer of the 
Yankees, the mayor of Alba, 
Mo. (pop. 352) shook his head 
and refused on the ground that 
it would not be fitting. Dis- 
mayed. Alba's fans then asked 
the city clerk to issue the procla- 
mation, but she also stubbornly 
refused. Two jealous politicians? 
No. two proud but modest par- 
ents. The mayor of Alba hap- 
pens to be Vernon Boyer, the 
third basemen's dad. The city 
clerk: their mother, Mabel Boyer. 

“The New York Giants are the 
only team 1 ever watch," said 
Pop Artist Pat Jensen, ostenta- 
tiously turning away from a tele- 
cast of the World Series last 
week. “All I care about is foot- 
ball. " Which explains why base- 
ball fans might find it hard to 
recognize the likeness of Mickey 
Mantle ( below center) among 
the pop portraits currently on 
show at Manhattan's Amcl Gal- 
lery. Giant Y. A. Tittle was easy 
to spot, of course, even though 
he looked a bit worried about 
his team's future. But why was 
Willie Shoemaker so recogniz- 
able? Could be that football fan 
Jensen gets out to the Big A once 
in a while, after all. 

He has already advocated chas- 
ing your dog, racing your bike 
and hiking three miles a day to 


tunc up the heart. And now Bos- 
ton Heart Specialist Dr. Paul 
Dudley White has come up 
with a new cure for a tired tick- 
er. Striding through downtown 
Winston-Salem, N.C. White 
avowed that “airlines should in- 
stall bicycle machines behind the 
cockpit so pilots could exercise 
in flight. As it is. they just sit 
there with blood forced to their 
feet by gravity. Very un- 
healthy." Later, “invigorated" 
by a 20-block walk and bound 
for his seventh-floor hotel room, 
the 78-ycar-old Dr. White 
snubbed the elevators and head- 
ed for the stairs. 

It was a made-to-order scenario 
for the top blonde of the mo- 
ment. The only trouble was that 
it was real. Trying to get away 
from Portugal's snap-happy 
news photographers, top blonde 
Shirley Jones, who had just 
turned brunette, and British 
Movie Stars James Booth and 
Lionel Jeffries took off in a 
powerboat from seaside Cascais 
and soon found themselves in 
a classical box-office plight: a 
beautiful girl and two leading 
men helplessly adrift in the 
wind-tossed Atlantic. As the 
golden sun sank over lovely Lis- 
bon and the strains of Those in 
Peril on the Sea began to quiv- 
er in the throats of a million 
mighty Wurlitzers, a soprano 
scream from Shirley at last at- 
tracted a rescue party, and the 


three landlubbers were able once 
again to get back to work on 
their latest flick. 

Believe it or not, the publicity 
man for the Dallas Cowboys is 
even more accident-prone than 
the Cowboys themselves. Since 
he started to flack for them, for- 
mer Duke Guard Larry Karl has 
been hit by a car, has sliced his 
toes with a power mower, has 
knocked out his front teeth tak- 
ing one picture and twisted his 
knee taking another. Last week, 
returning home from the office, 
Karl slipped on a skate board 
and broke his jaw. This time, 
however, he had someone else 
besides football players for com- 
pany in a Dallas hospital. His 
wife Judy had just given birth 
there to their sixth child (fifth 
son). 

Down in Texas the name Mur- 
chison may mean big money, 
but up in Kansas it's just a name 
that could bounce off a check 
like any other. “I’m sorry, but 
there’s too much money in- 
volved here," said a Junction 
City antique-car dealer as he 
turned down a check for $3,750 
signed by one John Murchison. 
“I don't know enough about 
the signer.” It took the multi- 
millionaire part owner of the 
Cowboys at least two phone 
calls to convince the car dealer 
that he had enough money in 
the bank to pay for the shiny 



j old 1954 Mercedes- Bern four- 
I door convertible his wife want- 
| ed more than anything for her 
birthday. 

If Massachusetts Governor En- 
dicott Peabody could only con- 
nect with voters the way he does 
with birds, he might be running 
for office again. Last week in his 
first crack at the ancient sport of 
duck shooting, the political lame 
duck bagged his limit of watcr- 
] fowl in a matter of hours. Then 
he downed a cock pheasant, a 
partridge and a brace of wood- 
cock. 

Everything went wrong for 
Torero-turned-movie-star El 
Cordobcs when he dropped in 
on Paris for a two-day stay, 

1 partly to look at his latest por- 
I trait (by far-out U.S. Painter 
Harold Stevenson) and partly 
“because I just felt like it.” First 
off, there were no petits pois at 
his favorite Montparnasse res- 
taurant. "I always order petits 
pois," he said, “because I love 
them." Then, "Let's go sec the 
James Bond-Goldfinger car at 
the automobile salon," the bull- 
fighter suggested to a friend. 
Alas, Bond's $25,000 Aston 
Martin had just been removed 
from the show. Finally, the 
Spaniard had to rout himself 
out of bed for a private show- 
ing of his latest movie, The Tri- 
umph of El Cordobis, and he 
plainly found it not worth the 
effort. "I don't want to make 
any more bullfighting pictures,” 
the disillusioned Cordobes said 
sourly. "They are usually pretty 
bad. Bullfighting is one thing. 
The cinema is another, and they 
shouldn't be mixed.” 

Where the heck was Bradley, 
W.W., wondered a secretary of 
Princeton's history department, 
drumming fingers on desk. As 
the bulletin board made clear, 
he was supposed to report to 
his adviser. Delinquent Bill 
Bradley, the All-America bas- 
ketball player, was in Tokyo for 
the Olympics — as just about all 
of America knew. 
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Dependable as gravity. . . 



Simple as the wheel . . . 



and now less than s 90! 


What made the Kodak Carousel Projector so 
famous so fast? Its total dependability! Slides 
are merely dropped into place. Thus, the 
Carousel Projector is as dependable as gravity 
itself. And, of course, there's the famous round 
80-slide "long-play” tray. And now, Kodak 
gives you three newly-designed Carousel Pro- 
jectors to choose from; all slimmer, quieter, 
and 6 pounds lighter! The Carousel 600 gives 



you push-button control. The Carousel 700 
gives you remote control, forward or reverse. 
The Carousel 800 has fully automatic slide 
change plus remote focus, remote forward 
and reverse. The works! Surprisingly, prices 
start at less than $90. See your Kodak dealer! 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER. N. Y. 

Price subject to change without notice. 


pro football / Tex Maule 


Not much defense, but two long-ball hitters 

Cleveland finally has deep receivers to pair with Jimmy Brown in a diversified attack. In spite of a weekend 
loss to Pittsburgh, the Browns may go far if their defenders can just get hold of the ball once in a while 


Paul Warfield, the slender, fox-fast 
* rookie end who leads the Cleveland 
Browns in pass receiving, was getting 
supersonic treatment for a slight mus- 
cle pull the day before the Pittsburgh 
game last week. Dressed, Warfield ap- 
pears slender; his progtam weight of 188 
pounds looks to be an exaggeration. But 
when he's stripped on the training table, 
the weight is apparent. It is in his thighs, 
which arc heavily muscled, like Jim 
Brown's. "I haven't had too much trou- 
ble adjusting from college," he said soft- 
ly. “My big trouble is concentration. You 
have to concentrate to catch the ball, 



and sometimes my concentration slips." 

The next night against the Pittsburgh 
Stcclcrs, Warfield, playing head on 
against an exceptionally good corner- 
back, Brady Keys, caught three passes, 
two of than for first downs. The only 
touchdown the Browns scored was on a 
pass from Ryan to Gary Collins, the 
other half of what is potentially the best 
pair of receivers in pro football. 

In Collins and Warfield, Cleveland 
Coach Blanton Collier has the deep-pass 
catching threat he has needed to com- 
plement the running of Jim Brown. But 
the loss to Pittsburgh pointed up the flaw 
in this Cleveland team that may cost 
it the Eastern Division title. The flaw, 
which appears uncorrcctablc, is defense# 

If the Browns are to stay in conten- 
tion, they will have to sharpen the offen- 
sive weapons they now possess and rely 
on outscoring the enemy rather than 
holding him. “Good deep receivers are 
like long-ball hitters in baseball." Collier 
said before the Pittsburgh game. “The 
outfielders have to back up against the 
fence when you have long-ball hitters. 
So a lot of those little hits over the in- 
field drop in. If you know the hitter 
can't reach the fence, you play him up 
close and catch balls that would be sin- 
gles for a slugger. Football defenses 
tighten up on you, too, and make it 
harder to catch the short pass." 

The Browns have two exceptional 
long-ball hitters in Warfield and Collins. 
So far this season Warfield has caught 1 7 
passes for 317 yards and three touch- 
downs. Collins, in his third season with 
the Browns, has caught 15 passes for 
262 yards and five touchdowns. Warfield 
has actually caught passes in only three 
games. In his regular-season debut 
against Washington, he was double- 
teamed — a rare compliment for a rookie 
— and shut out. 

The two young receivers arc almost 

Paul warfield uses his speed to elude tack- 
lers and to turn short passes into long gains. 


precisely opposite types. Warfield is 
small, with blazing speed and great 
spring in the legs. He was a 9.6 sprinter 
and a 26-foot-pIus broad jumper at Ohio 
State. “Collins has good speed for a 
big man," Collier said. “He is 6 feet 4, 
and he got up as high as 227 last year. 
He is a fine clutch receiver, and he can 
overpower a defensive halfback. Last 
year he caught most of his passes on 
short inside patterns. When the season 
was over, I told him he had done a fine 
job, but that he still had a lot of work to 
do on his outside moves and his deep 
moves. I told him that the coaches in 
this league are all smart people, and if 
he could only use a good inside move 
they would cover him that way. Now 
he’s working on the other moves, and 
he's getting them, too.” 

When Warfield reported to the Browns 
after the College All-Star Game, Collier 
used a special tutor to bring his No. I 
draft choice up to date. The tutor was 
Ray Renfro, who had been a star flanker 
with Cleveland before he retired. “Ren- 
fro came out to the Coast with us for the 
exhibition games with San Francisco and 
Los Angeles,” Collier said. “He worked 
with Paul on his assignments and on his 
patterns. Paul played his first game with 
us against Los Angeles and he had a fine 
night. Another thing that Renfro taught 
him was downfield blocking.” 

Even with lessons, Warfield — at his 
size — does not do much damage to line- 
backers when he tries to block them. 

“Once in the Eagle game he cracked 
back on Maxie Baughan," Collier said. 
“There’s a 40-pound difference there and 
he didn't slow Baughan down, but a 
few plays later Paul cracked back on a 
safely man and flattened him. The one 
thing he really needs to work on — and 
he knows this — is his concentration.” 

Collier learned the value of concen- 
tration as an assistant to Paul Brown, 
working with four Pro Bowl teams. 
“Paul would be coaching a college all- 
star team and I'd have the Pro Bowl 

continued 
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Imported Italian Sparkling Wine ®19M The Jos.Garneau Co., New York, N.Y. 



sparkling wine for breakfast? 


Why not? 

Open the draperies and turn on the hi-fi. 
Pour Asti Gancia. ..and reminisce about the 
lush preen Piedmont Hills and vineyards of 
Moscato grapes... in the province of Asti. 
Whisper... so you can hear the delicate bubbles 
burble. Then muse about the pale gold, natu- 
ral sparkle of Asti Gancia. 



Asti Gancia. Italy's most famous sparkling 
wine. Asti Gancia. 

Say it again and again. Asti Gancia. 
Asti Gancia. All over the world these words 
mean the ultimate in sparkling wine. 

Serve Asti Gancia anytime. Breakfasts . . . 
brunches... cozy lunches. Asti Gancia spar- 
kling wine— ideal for between meal snacks. 



Mercury enters 1965 

in the grand manner j It’s now in the Lincoln Continental tradition 


The 1965 Mercury comes on 
with the quiet confidence of 
a born leader — completely, 
dramatically new. With a 
sweeping new low silhouette 
and broad stance. With new 
suspension front and back, 


coil springsall around. Grand- 
touring comfort! Conven- 
iences once reserved only for 
the most expensive cars. No 


medium-price car has ever 
come so close in luxury to the 
high-price class. See for your- 
self at your Mercury dealer’s. 
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PRO FOOTBALL 


team by myself for the first couple of 
days,” Collier said. “I used to marvel at 
the great pass receivers. 1 watched them 
for a long time, and then I noticed that 
all of them had one thing in common. 
Their eyes always followed the ball right 
into their hands. You’d sec their heads 
pop down and they would look at the 
ball in their hands. They never looked 
away. Warfield wasn't doing that when 
he came to us. I told him about it, and 
he does it most of the time now. 

"I always think of Mac Speedie [now 
coach of the Denver Broncos] as the 
finest receiver I ever had anything to do 
with," Collier said. "He would run his 
pattern exactly on every play. Some re- 
ceivers get too impatient and cut too 
soon and catch the quarterback off 
stride, but with Speedie the quarterback 
could throw ahead of the cut and know 
Speedie would be there. Warfield is run- 
ning his patterns like that now. And he 
hassomethingelse Speedie had. although 
it isn’t as highly developed yet as it was 
in Speedie. He seems to have an instinc- 
tive knowledge of where people are as 
he runs. Maybe it 'sjust extra- w ide periph- 
eral vision, but he has it. And he has 
what I call in the great instinctive run- 
ners a little weave, a natural move that 
fakes a defender out of position and adds 
to the knack of getting free.” 

Collier paused a moment, and looked 
worried. “One thing I want to say,” he 
said. "This is a fine boy and a fine ath- 
lete, but he is only potentially a great re- 
ceiver. He has a lot of work to do. If 
he wants to do it, he can be tremendous. 
But I don't want people to expect too 
much of him, especially when they start 
doubling him. A rookie can’t always 
recognize double coverage; that takes 
time. So if he gets shut out once in a 
while, well, even the good veterans get 
shut out. What we would hope is that 
if a defense commits that much person- 
nel to Warfield we can go to Collins or 
another receiver. Collins is especially 
good at catching the ball in a crowd.” 

Until the defeat by Pittsburgh, the 
Browns were averaging nearly 30 points 
a game. Buddy Parker, coach of the 
Sleelers, solved part of his own defensive 
problem simply by controlling the ball 
with a steady, time-eating ground game. 

If and when the Brown defense stiffens 
enough to get the ball a fair share of the 
time, Cleveland’s long-ball hitlers, abet- 
ting Jim Brown, will score enough to 
keep the Browns near the top. end 



that moves, bends, flexes— breathes— with him. Then 
springs back with perfect resilience because it's made of 
HOCKANUM Mills wrinkle-resisting Plus-X fabric. Other plusses 
are rich, lustrous colors and new fall patterns-all added 
up perfectly in the fashion setting style of Varsity-Town. 


AVAILABLE AT THESE AND OTHER FINE STORES: Diamond’s, Phoenix • L. S Ayres, 
Indianapolis • BJ R.. Memphis • Sobel’s. Kingsport • Womble's, Raleigh • Welsh 
& Levy, Baton Rouge • Bon Marche, Seattle • Cohen's, Norton • Crone's, Wheel- 
ing • Sullivan's. Bloomington • Atkin’s, Martinsville • Killian's, Cedar Rapids • 
Modern Clothiers. Muskogee • McKelvey’s, Youngstown • Hardie & Caudle, Chat- 
tanooga • Kositchek's, Lansing • Dunnavant's, Huntsville • Jerrems, Chicago 
Get your copy of Varsity Town's Little Blue Book of sports facts and style news: 170 pages 
ot schedules, scores, records. Free at your Varsity Town store or wnte to the H. A. Seins 
heimer Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 45202, makers of world-renowned Varsity-Town Clothes. 
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COLLEGE football / Mervin Hyman 


The poor get rich and the rich go broke 

All around the country it was a week for big upsets. Kentucky and Mississippi met with disaster in Florida, 
Army got picked off by Penn State in the East and out West, Rice found Stanford too much to cope with 


THE SOUTH 

THE TOP THREE: 1. ALABAMA (4-0) 

2. LSU (3-0) 3. FLORIDA STATE (4-0) 

Kentucky had been having a gay old 
time knocking off Southeastern Confer- 
ence favorites. Last Saturday the Wildcats 
got a dose of their own medicine from 
independent Florida state. The cocky 
Seminoles chose to kick oft', confident 
that their "Seven Magnificents" would 
get the ball back. They did and the rout 
was on. Quarterback Steve Tensi tossed 
two touchdown passes to Flanker Fred 
Bilctnikoff. Halfback Phil Spooner went 
over twice, and Kentucky was trampled 
48-6. "They whipped us.They just kicked 
our teeth in." said Kentucky Coach 
Charlie Bradshaw. 

At Gainesville. Florida found Mis- 
sissippi vulnerable to a little hook pass 
— and lots of other things — and clob- 
bered Ole Miss as it has rarely been clob- 
bered before. Steve Spurrier threw to 
End Charlie Casey for two touchdowns, 
and the Rcbs succumbed 30-14. 

Quarterbacks were dropping like flies 


in the SEC. auburn, trailing little Chat- 
tanooga 12-0. brought in Jim Sidle, who 
has been ailing with an injured right 
arm. Sidle came up with a shoulder sep- 
aration- in his left shoulder. Auburn 
won 33 12. but lost Sidle. At Tuscaloosa. 
Alabama’s Joe Namath hobbled off 
with a twisted knee as 'Bama beat North 
Carolina State 21-0. 

lsu’s new flanker T finally produced 
a score. Sophomore Gawaine Di Bctta 
broke the ice with a five-yard sprint 
against North Carolina and LSU went 
on to win 20-3. Georgia tech got 17 
points in the first half against Navy, 
which was playing without Roger Slau- 
6ach, and then he/d on for its fourth win. 

Boston College ran and passed for 
319 yards against Tennessee but all it 
got the frustrated Eagles was a 16-14 loss. 
Vanderbilt’s Dick Lemay kicked three 
field goals, the last a 26-yardcr in the 
closing minute, to beat Wake Forest 9-6. 
Maryland found some holes in duke's 
pass defense, but the Blue Devils 
recovered in time to win 24-17. 


THE EAST 

THE TOP THREE: «. SYRACUSE (3-1) 

2. ARMY (2-2) 3. NAVY (2-2) 

UCLA, feeling mighty after beating two 
eastern independents, made the sad mis- 
take of trying to confront Syracuse 
head on. The single-minded Orange line- 
men simply brushed aside the Bruins to 
get at Larry Zeno, who completed only 
two passes and was smeared for 15 yards 
in losses when he tried to run. Mean- 
while. big Fullback Jim Nance charged 
through the Bruins for 148 yards and two 
touchdowns, sophomore Floyd Little 
ran back a punt 90 yards (below), and 
Syracuse routed the Californians 39-0. 

Coach Rip Engfe, whose penn state 
team had lost its first three games, said 
last Friday night: "I guess we’ll just 
have to try something new against 
Army." What he had in mind was a 
tricky shift out of the wing T into a 
double wing with a split end. This bit of 
guile was more picturesque than effective 
in a scoreless first half, so Engle decided 
to run his wing T right at the Cadets. 
It worked. With Halfback Bob Riggle 
and Fullback Ed Stuckrath smashing 
Army inside, the Lions went 62 yards for 
a touchdown. Then the Lions held Army 
on the two and Punter Frank Hershey 
gave the Cadets a deliberate safety. That 
worked, too, and Penn State won its 
first game. 6-2, before 32,268, the largest 
crowd ever at Army's Michie Stadium. 

Princeton whomped Dartmouth 37-7 
asTailback Don McKay ran 56 yardsand 
Charlie Gogolak kicked three field goals. 

THE WEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. USC (3-l) 

2. OREGON (4-0) 3. UCLA (3-t) 

Stanford, caught up in a 7-7 tie with 
heavily favored Rice at half time, de- 
cided to take a calculated gamble. Al- 
though the Owls seldom pass. Coach 
Johnny Ralston reasoned they just might 
be inclined to throw the ball in the sec- 
ond half — so he had his defensive ends 
drop off into the flat. Sure enough, Rice 
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Running expenses are high these days. 
That's why we keep your insurance costs low. 


Seems like kids never stop run- 
ning, and sometimes budget-beset 
young fathers wish they would. 
New shoes don't grow on trees. 
(We know.) Nor does money for 
vitamins, mortgages, a neat new 
catcher's mitt— and the life insur- 
ance that would provide these 
things if you weren't here. That's 
why we keep the monthly cost of 
our unique Income Protection pol- 
icy so low. Let's say you're 29. For 
only $11.57 a month you can assure 
your family $250 a month for the 


next 18 years. That would be 
S41,925 of insurance to start. The 
premium is low because the total 
amount of protection decreases as 
the youngsters grow up. Yet for all 
its economy, this unusual policy 
has four built-in privileges that will 
be important to you later on. First, 
at the end of five years you can go 

OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


back and restore the original ben- 
efit if you need it. Second, you can 
freeze the amount of your protec- 
tion at any time. Third, you can add 
the savings and retirement benefits 
you'll want in the future. And 
fourth, you can exercise any of 
these options without taking 
another medical examination. 
Doesn't our Income Protection 
policy sound right for you ? Call 
your local Occidental agent, or 
write us at Occidental Center, Los 
Angeles, California 90054. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL . nlhmrtl 


came out throwing. When it was all 
over, the Indians had five steals and 
were sitting pretty with a 34-7 upset. 
Cracked Ralston, “This is the best scor- 
ing defense I've ever had." 

The 42,295 spectators who snuggled 
under a blanket of fog, haze and smoke 
in Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum last 
Saturday night goggled unbelievingly 
when Texas A&M took a 7-0 lead 
against use. It was only temporary. 
Quarterback Craig Fertig and Halfback 
Mike Garrett soon roused the Trojans 
and they buried the Aggies 31-7. 

Air Force, too, made the sad mistake 
of scoring first against notre damf. 
After that, while the bearish Irish line 
smothered Air Force Quarterback Tim 
Murphy. Johnny Huarte ran and passed 
for four touchdowns and undefeated No- 
tre Dame won its third, 34-7. 

Washington, for all its troubles lately, 
thought its defense could hold almost 
anyone. But Oregon state Halfback 
Charlie Shaw ran through it for a touch- 
down, Steve Clark kicked over it for a 
23-yard field goal and the busy Beavers 
surprised the Huskies 9-7. Oregon, riding 
high on Quarterback Bob Berry’s superb 
passing, fought off Idaho 14-8 for its 
fourth in a row. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. TEXAS (4-0) 

2. ARKANSAS (4-0) 3. TEXAS TECH (3-1) 

Many things about the rowdy Texas- 
Oklahoma game were familiar. The Cot- 
ton Bowl had its usual sellout crowd of 
75,504, tf.xas Coach Darrell Royal won 


Georgia Tech over Auburn. Sidle is hurt 
again and that means trouble for Auburn. 

lsu over Kentucky. I.SU has learned to 
score. Kentucky is back with the mortals. 

Duke over North Carolina State. The Blue 
Devils have the better passing game. 

Ohio state over use.* Ohio State's tough 
line can handle USC's offensive tricks. 

Notre Dame over UCLA. UCLA's Zeno will 
get caught in the vigorous Irish rush. 

Illinois over Minnesota. After Ohio State 

the Illini will be harder to beat. 

Texas over Arkansas. Blit Texas cannot 
make many mistakes against the Porkers. 

Washington|over Stanford. The Huskies are 

more demanding on defense. 


his seventh in a row over the Sooncrs 
and Texas' vicious defense and powerful 
running game again won out. Even the 
score — 28-7 — was the same as it has been 
in three of the last four years. Nor were 
there any new Longhorn stars. Line- 
backer Tommy Nobis made most of the 
tackles as Texas got its landbound of- 
fense rolling in the second half behind 
Fullback Harold Philipp and Halfbacks 
Ernie Koy and Phil Harris. 

Arkansas remained unbeaten by do- 
ing precisely what Coach Frank Broyles 
ordered. “As many times as Baylor puts 
the ball in the air,” Broyles said, "they're 
bound to catch some. We’re going to 
have to catch some of theirs, too." 
Arkansas caught three Baylor passes, 
recovered three Baylor fumbles, and 
the Razorbacks took a 17-6 victory. 

Donny Anderson of Texas tech has 
played some good games, but last week 
against TCU he played his best ever, 
ripping ofT a 90-yard touchdown run and 
gaining 164 yards altogether, as the sur- 
prising Red Raiders won 25-10. 

THE MIDWEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. OHIO STATE (3-0) 

2. MICHIGAN (3-0) 3. ILLINOIS (2-l) 

The big games in the Big Ten may have 
been at Champaign, where ohio state 
smashed Illinois 26-0 (page 30), and at 
East Lansing, where Michigan beat 
Michigan State 17-10, but there was 
enough commotion around the rest of the 
conference to indicate that the favorites 
were not yet out of the woods, iowa. 
for instance, was still unbeaten after three 


California over Navy. MortCIl is healthy. 
Navy may not have Staubach ready. 

Syracuse over Penn State. State’s attack is 
no match for Syracuse’s good runners. 

OTHER GAMES 
ALABAMA OVER TENNESSEE 
ARMY OVER VIRGINIA 
IOWA OVER WISCONSIN 
MICHIGAN OVER PUROUE 
MICHIGAN STATE OVER INDIANA 
MISSOURI OVER AIR FORCE 
NORTH CAROLINA OVER MARYLAND 
OKLAHOMA OVER KANSAS 
OREGON OVER ARIZONA 
TEXAS TECH OVER BAYLOR 
•National TV 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS 

12 RIGHT, 8 WRONG 
SEASON'S RECORD: 43-38-1 


games, but the surprising Hawkeyes had 
to fight for their lives against tough In- 
diana before winning 21-20. Minnesota, 
disdaining the plodding offense that 
once earned it dull 6-0 victories, as- 
saulted Northwestern with its new free- 
wheeling game. Quarterback John Hank- 
inson threw from all over the field (he 
completed 10 of 15 passes for 184 yards) 
and ran for two touchdowns as the Goph- 
ers posted a 21-18 victory, purdue was 
satisfied to thump away at Wisconsin 
on the ground. While a pressure defense 
held Wisconsin to 48 yards rushing. Half- 
back Gordon Tctcr and Fullback Ran- 
dy Minnicar hammered and slashed for 
1 80 yards between them as the Boiler- 
makers won easily 28-7. 

Some coaches arc never satisfied. Take 


THE BEST 


BACK OF THE WEEK: Florida Stale’s Steve 
Tensi, a 6-foot-5 quarterback, cleverly probed 
Kentucky’s pass defense for nine comple- 
tions and 122 yards, threw for three touch- 
downs in surprise 48-6 drubbing of Wildcats. 
LINEMAN of The week: Jack Chappie, 
robust 223-pound Stanford linebacker, made 
life miserable for Rice. He was in on 16 tackles, 
ran 39 yards with an intercepted pass to 
get Indians started on 34-7 upset of Owls. 


Nebraska's Bob Devaney. His game plan 
for South Carolina included a passing 
test for sophomore Quarterback Bob 
Churchich. Churchich threw 30 yards 
to Kent McCloughan and 50 to Preston 
Love for touchdowns. The Nebraska 
line, with End Langston Coleman and 
Tackles John Strohmeyer and Dick Czap 
driving in hard on South Carolina Quar- 
terback Dan Reeves, held the Gamecocks 
to a measly three yards rushing. All that 
and a 28-6 victory for the unbeaten H usk- 
ers should have made Devaney ecstatic. 
His reaction: “I’m disgusted. We gave 
our reserves a chance to play and they 
did very poorly . They ruined the ball game 
for me." 

OKLAHOMA state’s Phil Cutchin was 
happy, though. His Cowboys, who had 
been written off in the preseason ratings, 
were leading the Big Fight. But the Cow- 
boys had a rough ride against Colorado. 
State came from behind to take a 14-10 
lead on Fullback Walt Garrison's onc- 
yard plunge in the last quarter and then 
had to stop the surging Buffaloes in the 
closing minutes to save the victory, end 


SATURDAY’S TOUGH ONES 
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When Ralph Terry 

goes golfing... 


‘Chap Stick’ goes along! 


"With today’s heavy schedules.” says this Yankee ace. "I can't 
sneak in much golf during the ball season. So I don't really hit the 
courses till October. The weather's cold, and that's trouble for my 


lips. To soothe them, I always use 'Chap Stick'. It helps heal sore 
lips fast— summer or winter. With 'Chap Stick’ along— on the dia- 
mond or golf course— I don't worry about my lips, just my game!" 
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The lip balm selected 
for use by the 
U.S. Olympic Team. 


DON'T LET DRY. SORE LIPS SPOIL YOUR FUN - WHEREVER YOU GO. GO WITH 'CHAP STICK' 




bill remmey, one of Pennsylvania’s top guns, wears a 
new suede-trimmed shooting jacket of tan Dacron, cotton 
and Lycra stretch poplin. Bellows pockets hold 25 shells. 



nancy remmey. Bill's wire, sometimes outshoots him. Her jack- 
et is of same fabric but is tomato red. Both jackets arc at Saks Fifth 
Avenue Active Sportswear Shop. The man's is $78, the woman's S70. 


SPORTING LOOK 

Stretch steps up 
to the 
firing line 


T o the nonparticipant, a trap- or skeet-shooling jacket is 
simply a jacket with a shoulder patch and brass buttons 
made of shotgun shells. But to the 100,000 or more men 
and women who compete in these events the comfort, the 
fit, the utility that is built into their competitive apparel is 
as important as the balance of a gun. Such details of shoot- 
ing clothes as the pleats which support the weight of shells 
have evolved over years of target competition, and it is rare 
that any sudden change is made in them. This fall, however, 
the dramatic qualities of stretch fabrics (SI. March 9) have 
been incorporated into shooting jackets for the first time. 
The ease and give needed on the firing line— in the past fur- 
nished by bulky pleats and gussets— is right there in the 
body of fabrics that tailor into clean, trim-fitting garments. 
These innovations were tested and warmly approved at the 
three-day trapshoot of the Atlantic Indians, held earlier this 
month in the burnished foothills of the Poconos of Penn- 
sylvania, at Shawnee Inn, Fred Waring's sporting resort. 
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Someday, you’ll want 
a photographic instrument 
that’s built a little better 
than it really has to be. 



Not so long ago, home movies were entertainment with 
a high risk to the projectionist. (Remember? Lengthy 
preparation, threading, fuzzy pictures, flutter, noise, 
itchy spectators. Remember?) 

Well, those days are gone. And we’re happy to have 
helped speed them on their way. 

Bell & Howell engineers simply decided a projector 
needn’t be either erratic or mysterious. It ought to 
operate easily— in deference to the least mechanically- 
minded member of the family. It should also be precise, 
perform without deviation, and control film perfectly. 
It should be an instrument, not mere equipment. 

A tall order? Consider the Lumina 1.2, above. 

Projectors once required big, hot 750-watt bulbs. 


The Lumina gives better light with a pint-sized 150- 
watt lamp. It has automatic threading— a nuance Bell & 
Howell engineers pioneered. 

It also has a switch that puts your movie in slow 
motion, instantly. Or stops the film at a single frame. 
It has a handy plug for your room light. (No more, 
“Somebody get the lights, please? Somebody?”) We 
even tested 1,500 paints to find the right finish for it. 

In short, the Lumina 1.2 is built a little better than 
it really has to be, by people who really care. 

Does it sound like a projector you’d be proud of? 
One that will give as much pleasure as your camera 
does? See your Bell & Howell dealer about it. Soon. 
Before you send that roll of film out to be developed. 


Bell & Howell builds photographic instruments 
a little better than they really have to be. 

Bell & Howell Company 
Photo Products Croup 


SPORTING LOOK continued 



For investigations, inter- 
rogations, gathering of 
evidence. Works unat- 
tended. Voice starts and 
stops it. 


Use voice operation or 
remote-control micro- 
phone. Dictate anywhere 
— office, home or on the 




World’s First Fully- 
Automatic Voice-Operated 
Portable Tape Recorder! 

CONCORD 



You'll find all sorts of "hands free" uses for 
Concord's amazing portable 330 - applications 
not possible with an ordinary recorder. You 
don't even have to be there. Sound starts it; 
sound stops it. Just set it and forget it! □ The 
330 is packed with features; automatic slide 
projector advance; automatic Synctrol for home 
movies; automatic self-threading too! Up to 
6 hours playing time on 5" reels; 2 speeds; VU 
meter/battery life indicator and an optional 
AC adaptor. □ See your Concord dealer right 
away for a demonstration. Under $200.00. 

Other Models to $450.00. 

For Connoisseurs Of Sound 

CONCORD 330 

CONCORD ELECTRONICS CORPORATION 

809 N. Cahuenga Bfvd., Oept. €6, Los Angeles 38, Calif. 



AT SHAWNEE SHOOT. Julie Bishop 
wears high-siyle shooting costume of 
black-trimmed stretch flannel. Sleeves 
arc of wool knit, and short skirt is ac- 
tually a culottc. Designed by Irsing 
of Montreal, well-known maker of ski 
clothes, outfit is S78 at Saks Fifth A\e. 

I FREDERICK SMITH 


SAGE-GREEN JACKET of wool-uiul- 
nylon stretch gabardine is worn by Phil 
Mayhcr Jr. It is SIOO. Julie Bishop here 
displays more conventional corduroy, 
with shoulder patches for both right- 
and left-handed shooters. It sells lor 
S35. Both areal Abercrombie & Filch. 
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Who says a second car must be 
second rate! (Virtuous— yes. 
Sensible— of course. But a bore? 
Never! !) 

Who says a sports car must be 
dangerous! (Agile— certainly. 
Spirited— to be sure. But a menace? 
Nonsense!!) 

Case in point: the Austin Healey 
Sprite. 

Our little Sprite wears a modest 
second-car price tag— under $2000/ 
It delivers second car mileage- 
over 30 m.p.g. It has roll-up 
windows, snug convertible top . . . 
and a determination to get along 
with your wife. 

Sprite ALSO happens to be a 
bona fide racing machine. And the 


features that commend it to skilled 
SCCA drivers are welcomed by less 
venturesome motorists. 

The llOOc.c. Austin Healey engine 
(top speeds in excess of 90 m.p.h.) 
can be thrashed unmercifully 
for miles on end. 

The Lockheed disc brakes in front 
and 7" drums in the rear bring you 
to a rapid halt from any speed . . . 
without weaving or fading. 

The steering and the re-designed 
suspension give you both: flat 
cornering, comfortable riding. . . plus 
a secure feel at the wheel. 

The look is in the grand tradition 
of fast motoring: Spartan lines, 
modern shape*. 

Whether or not you ever race your 


Sprite is immaterial. The point is, 
you could. Which makes Sprite a 
better car . . . and picking up the 
youngsters or dropping off the 
laundry a lot more fun. 

Who says a second car has to be 
dull! Certainly not your 
Austin Healey dealer. 


AUSTIN HEALEY 

SPRITE 



SPINNAKER 

J hirt 


Made of 80% top grade Orion of serviceable 
weight and 20% of the finest long staple worsted, 
resulting in a lightweight, comfortable shirt. Per- 
fect for sports or casual wear. Designed with 
3 button plaque front, vent sides, pocket, fash- 
ioned collar and adjustable cuffs. • Colors: Red/ 
Camel / Navy / Blue Mix / Olive Mix / Oxford 
Heather. ‘Sizes: Small Medium/Large/Ex. large. 

The new Spinnaker Jackel 
100% Wool Jtrny 
Water-repellent, Slain-retitlanl 

At your favorite dealer, or write to: 

C. C. VALENTINE & CO., INC. 

350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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Buffalo Bill was a piker 

A Wyoming rancher recently doubled Colonel Cody’s one-day record for 
buffalo kills, but his purpose is to restore— not destroy— a great species 



Tram <£Nikon 



cfAfikonos 

amphibious, all-weather ‘35’ 


Neither tain, sleet, snow, 
hail, mud, sand, humidity, 
need ever keep you 
from getting pictures 
—even under water 
without a housing. 

Under $ 170 at photo and 

sports dealers, or write Dept. SI-IOW. 

Nikon Inc., Ill Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3 

Sattidiary 0/ 

Ehtsnreich I'holo-Oplical Industries, Inc. 


A lank, long-mustached wearer of 
buckskin booted a Springfield rifle 
named Lucrclia Borgia and rode a horse 
named Brigham onto the Kansas prairie 
one morning in 1869 to begin work at 
one of the commonest trades in the West. 
That day William Frederick Cody, Buf- 
falo Bill, secured his name and legend by 
shooting 69 bison. On another morning, 
with snow driving in from the northwest 
in 50-mi Ic-an-hour gusts, another buck- 
skin-shirted. sideburned man with hair 
longer than the custom rode onto the 
Wyoming prairie east of the Belle Four- 
che. That day he shot twice as many buf- 
falo as Cody had. He shot from greater 
distances and aimed for a smaller target, 
the silver-dollar-size spot below the ear 
which is the one place a buffalo can be 
killed clean. He did have superior equip- 
ment, because the date was later: Sep- 
tember 25, 1964. 

Like Cody, Domenith Clarence Ba- 
solo Jr. kills for meat. But unlike Cody, 
who contributed to the virtual extinc- 
tion of the species, Basolo’s every shot 
is helping restore the buffalo to the West. 
He runs his 104-square-milc B-Bar-B 
Ranch for the sole purpose of raising 


buffalo: from an initial 14 head, his herd 
has increased to 2,658, a number he 
hopes to double every four years. An op- 
eration of this magnitude would be pro- 
hibitively expensive without proceeds 
from meat and pelts. But even if that 
were not true, Basolo would still shoot 
a good number of animals each year. 
His objective is the transformation of 
the buffalo from a living museum piece 
into a viable economic entity, rapidly 
multiplying in the 1960s and 1970s for 
reasons as unsentimental as those that 
led to its decimation in the 1860s and 
1870s. The Big Kill furthers that goal 
in two ways. First, because buffalo bulls 
would rather fight than breed, Basolo's 
harvest of yearlings and 2-year-old bulls 
accelerates reproduction. Second, his 
program of culling inferior bulls is need- 
ed to improve and strengthen the breed. 

Basolo thinks of himself as a practical 
conservationist, and a mere mention of 
the great 19th century slaughter ignites 
his ire. “In 1800,” he says, “the North 
American bison was the most numerous 
large mammal on earth, even outnum- 
bering humans. As late as 1870, there 
were 60 to 100 million. By 1889, only 
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From tlie shot put to the high hurdles to the 
1,500-meter run, the decathlon demands speed, 
stamina, strength and spirit . Rafer Johnson had 
all four at the I960 Olympics in Rome. When the 
grueling, 10-event competition ended, he had won 
a gold medal, set a new Olympic record and was 
hailed as the world’s greatest athlete. 

Not every youngster can be a Rafer Johnson. 
In fact, very few even participate in organized 
sporting events, much less become stars. Rut 
every young person — if only a spectator — can be 
as physically fit as the star athlete. 

Our national leaders have stated that physical 
fitness, particularly the fitness of our young 
people, has never been more important than it 
is today. 

To support the national fitness program, 
Equitable has prepared a special film: “Youth 
Physical Fitness— A Report to the Nation.” If you 
would like to borrow a print of this film for show- 
ing to community groups, contact your nearest 




Who'll be the 
Rafer Johnsons 
of the future? 


Equitable office or write to Equitable s home office. 


fur mi attractive 7*4 I’ll 1 


The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 


IV 


Home Office: 1285 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019 © 1964 
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895 were left.” Basolo’s figure for 1870 
is not an exaggeration. An observer of 
that period sometimes had his view so 
rimmed by buffalo that at no point could 
he see the horizon. When herds number- 
ing four million decided to cross the Mis- 
souri River or the Union Pacific tracks, 
boats and trains had to stop for hours. 
When they forded smaller rivers, they 
would dam the stream. 

By early 1883 the largest remaining 
herd was 1,000 head in western Dakota. 
In October of that year Sitting Bull killed 
every one. Unbelieving hunting parties 
in the spring of ’84 found themselves 
forced to live on rabbit and squirrel. The 
bison, which had ranged from Washing- 
ton to Florida, had been reduced to a 
few miserable strays. Not as many as 90 
wild buffalo survived. 

The pilgrims who assembled at the B- 
Bar-B last month to participate in or to 
witness the largest buffalo hunt in 81 
years did so in quiet thanksgiving, for 
in 1884 there had been every indication 
that in 80 years the buffalo would be seen 


by Americans only in hindsight, never 
in gunsight. Present were the sheriff of 
Sweetwater County, Wyoming and the 
sheriff of San Mateo County, California; 
a South Dakota rancher who flew in for 
the afternoon and a South Dakota con- 
gressional candidate who flew himself in 
for the evening; Pappy, a Choctaw from 
Oklahoma; and Bob Hughes, an expa- 
triate Cornishman. They, or someone, 
consumed 175 eggs at breakfast. 

There was some feeling at 6 o'clock 
in 34° of wet, windy Wyoming morning 
that 175 was not an egg too many on 
which to begin 14 hours of buffalo hunt. 
Optimism inspired by Basolo's first two 
shots — clean kills — was premature. Both 
yearlings were somewhat separated from 
their herd, and the most ferocious beast 
on the continent ignores innocuous pop- 
ping sounds 300 yards away. Progress be- 
came less easy very soon. Basolo’s next 
shot put a Wcathcrby .300 magnum bul- 
let squarely in the middle of a 2-year-old 
bull’s head. The bull shook his head and 
stalked off. cussing out the B-Bar-B flies. 


Basolo shook his own head and said, 
“You have to be dead on. Shock has 
virtually no effect on these animals; you 
have to really kill them.” Later Peace 
Officer Earl Whitmore had a chance to 
test that proposition. Twelve holes put 
in the head of one animal failed to reach 
the vital spot. The buffalo did not fall. 
It lowered its horns and charged. Only 
a quick matador step by the incumbent 
saved San Mateo County the unexpect- 
ed expense of a by-elcction for sheriff. 

More often than it will charge, a buf- 
falo not felled by the first shot will run. 
Bison being gregarious beasts, the herd 
will romp along with the casualty. Now, 
galloping buffalo resemble nothing so 
much as rhinoceroses that have had bal- 
let lessons, yet they attain speeds of 45 
miles an hour, faster than horse or truck 
can sustain over Wyoming washes. Their 
pursuers, like the earliest Indians, must 
anticipate where they are going and in- 
tercept them. If the herd docs arrive where 
expected, most of it will be milling about 
the wounded member. This discourages 
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Oi€6 — with that crisp, clean masculine aroma! shulton 


icing— the original 


helps 'educate' your hair, 
grooms naturally. 




ends drag, pull. 

speeds up 
electric shaving 
1.00 


VOTE FOR 

The people’s choice, Old Crow. Look at the record: 
129 years of outstanding service. Endorsed by Andrew 
Jackson 8C Daniel Webster, among others. Elected 
modern America’s favorite bourbon by a landslide. 
Famous for its fine character & taste— smooth taste. 
Slogan: A vote for Old Crow is a vote for honest 
pleasure! Sc vote for... £ R Q W 

The greatest name in bourbon 



They’re as warm 


as he is, 



The new Drizzler Ram Jet and Ram Racer 

are lined with a new, warmer Curori foam Not only that, hut they have snug knitted cuffs and sleeves. 

.... . . . . . . „ and they’re both guaranteed water-repellent for two vears. 

which IS a lot lighter than polar bear tur. DrizzlerRamRacer.left.andDrizzlerRamJet.$19.95each. 

McGregor makes sense. 

ra mm 

• nitvi - >. »h Also boy-sized, boy- priced. In Cnnudn. loo. MrCregor-Doniger. Inr . New York IS. N Y 
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wolves and any rifleman attempting to 
finish off a particular buffalo. Basolo has 
become skilled at putting a bullet, with 
scant inches to spare, between two run- 
ning buffalo to hit a third. He will also 
walk into 500 buffalo, selecting his tar- 
get as the animals scatter. The buffalo 
do not always flee. After his first take ir 
one herd, the buffalo conversation— z. 
cross between growl and grunt — became 
a roar. Humps hunched, and little flag- 
like tails came up and waved. Basolo sig- 
naled to his distant truck to come pick 
him up. double time. 

“All it would take is my hat blow off 
an' here they come,” he said as he clam- 
bered aboard. "A pistol saved my life 
last year. This dead buffalo got up and 
charged. I just throwed out my pistol 
without time to aim. Not good shooting, 
just luck.” 

Basolo added, grinning, “Cowards 
like me stand. That way you have one 
real good chance to bluff a bull and one 
real good chance to drop him. If you 
run, you have no chance at all. A buffalo 
is four times as strong as an ordinary 
bull. He can turn you inside out with 
one twitch of his horns. One tangled 
with a grizzly in Yellowstone recently. 
He killed it." 

The buffalo's survival potential 
against grizzlies, bullets and trucks is 
one measure of its talent for scIT-preser- 
vation. Says Basolo. “A buffalo calf, 
four to six minutes after it's born, gets 
up, takes a sip of milk and is off and 
running. Even when it’s born in a bliz- 
zard. An ordinary calf just lies there in 
a heap. A beef calf'll put half the Great 
Plains between himself and a rattlesnake. 
A buffalo calf will jump on it and slash 
it to shreds." Days before the moun- 
tain-moving Yellowstone earthquake of 
1959. locally resident buffalo had moved 
out. Well before any storm, buffalo — 
unlike cattle— will head for the hilltops, 
where they cannot get drifted in by 
snow'. With commendable foresight, 
they will have left the grass on hijls un- 
eaten. conserving a supply for winter. 

The near extermination of so accom- 
plished an animal strains credulity. With 
the same ingratitude, the Children of 
Israel would have preferred Wonder 
Bread to manna. Buffalo meat is the 
American demonstration that food from 
heaven is not only free but of gour- 
met quality — finer-grained, more tender 
and sweeter than beef. “Only prejudice 
could have led the pioneers to replace 


the buffalo with European cattle,” Ba- 
solo rumbles. 

He speaks easily and unselfconscious- 
ly of the pioneers, without reference to 
myth or dissolving legend. The frontier 
is Wyoming's immediate past and, more 
than anywhere else in America, its pres- 
ent and future. The pioneers are seen 
and remembered travelers who have but 
recently passed by. And the B-Bar-B, 
its 66,626 acres of amber buffalo grass 
extending endlessly toward turquoise 
butteland, is deepest Wyoming, 70 miles 
southeast of Buffalo. 40 miles north of 
Bill and 40 miles northwest of Dull Cen- 
ter. Driving south on the main highway 
to Casper, one crosses 30 miles of sage 
before the first sight of house, barn, man 
or motorcar. 

Muley deer, sage hens, prairie dogs, 
falcons and bobcats abound on the un- 
touched land. Two of the ranch's 5.000 
antelope even locked horns, with 1.500 
buffalo as backdrop, the day before The 
Big Kill. So frequently do eagles yaw 
across the sky that Basolo once hunted 
them in planes. Aiming between prop 
and strut was a more than sporting 
proposition: for every chance he had of 
bringing down an eagle, Basolo had two 
chances of bringing down his plane. 

It must have been unalloyed drive that 
made a boy who herded cattle for 5(K - 
a day and went to work in a meat-pack- 
ing plant at age 14 into the millionaire 
Basolo does not act like. But his roman- 
ticism is making B-Bar-B his monument. 
Basolo has had to endure rustlers and 
bankers (try asking a bank for $3 million 
to raise buffalo), but he seems to be prov- 
ing that the bison can come back as a 
better, more economical meat animal 
than beef cattle. If — in perfect irony — 
buffalo do supplant cattle in any num- 
bers, it will be because Basolo adopted 
the bison as totem and talisman of an 
American West that turns sons of Italian 
immigrants into owners of 66.000 acres 
of Wyoming sunset. Yet Basolo himself 
disclaims any unique mission. “It’s not 
just me," he says. “All Americans love 
buffalo. Can’t help loving 'em. The buf- 
falo is their heritage." 

Basolo is right. Most Americans do 
love buffalo, but there was one excep- 
tion right on the B-Bar-B last month, a 
skinner skinning his 112th bison of the 
day. “They got too damn many buffalo 
here," he growled. It was a complaint 
few Americans had thought they would 
ever hear again. end 
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Code-a-phone 



[wlatter of fact a Code-a-phone won't 
even yawn as it automatically an- 
swers. records and stores telephone 
calls around the clock. If you have need 
for after-hours telephone service in your 
office Code-a-phone is you r answer. It's 
tireless and requires no attendant to do 
its job. Code-a-phone is the compact, 
simple-to-operate instrument that an- 
swers calls in a true natural voice. Code- 
a-phones are now available from your 
telephone company for a small monthly 
charge. 

If you want to know how Code-a-phone 
can work for you. call your telephone 
company Business Office for complete 
information. 

Coda-a-fL/mruL 

AUTOMATIC ANSWERING SERVICE 

I 

CODE A PHONE ELECTRONICS. INC. 
Portland 25. On-Ron 


Remember to 
thank the waiter. 

He paid you a compliment by suggesting 
Red Cap Ale. It's extra bold and hearty 
because more hops, more malt and longer 
aging than even the smoothest beer go into 
every drop. Such a brew is Red Cap Ale. 
Your first taste will prove it. Brewed here in 
the U.S.A. by Carling Brewing Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, brewers of Black Label Beer. 



bridge Charles Goren 




Taylor's new see-through 
compass will help you 
get there. It has all the 
features you need for 
course plotting, map 
orientation and cross 
country hiking. Liquid 
filled, see-through cap- 
sule makes needle set- 
tle instantly. Movable 

fast accurate plotting. 
#2912. $1.98. Also avail- 
able in Hinged Safety 
Case, #2913. $2.50; and Wrist /Pin-on case. #2914. 
$2.98. Look for display at Hardware and Sporting 
Goods Stores. Taylor Instrument Companies. 
Asheville. North Carolina. 
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ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 



Science Find. Healing Sub, lance That 

Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved — without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like "Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne©) — discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
/‘reparation //®. Ask for it at all drug 


A bad role for Omar the actor 


“The best of the bridge-playing actors— 

' and there arc lots of good ones— is 
very likely Omar Sharif, who was dis- 
consolate three years ago when he had to 
spend 18 months in the desert making 
Lawrence of Arabia and found there 
were no other bridge players in the cast. 
He made sure of avoiding any repetition 
of this competitive dry spell by having 
it written into his contract for a succeed- 
ing movie — The Yellow Rolls-Royce — 
that he could leave the London set for 
1 5 days to play bridge. The specific days 
he had in mind were those in which he 
would be performing in his role of cap- 
tain of the United Arab Republic team 
at the World Bridge Olympiad earlier 
this year. Sharif did play, bul after what 
befell him in the hand below he might 
have wished he had stayed in England 
with Co-Star Ingrid Bergman and the 
Yellow Rolls. 

Sharif sat North, opposed by the U.S. 
pair of Arthur Robinson, whose one 
spade overcall with the East hand proved 
decisive, and Robert Jordan. 

On his first bid South would be better 
advised to say three diamonds in spite 
of his void in partner's suit. But surely 
at his second turn he should have bid 


Worth- South NORTH 
vulnerable 4 n 7 5 
West dealer V A K Q !l 7 fi 


WKST 
4 82 
V 10 4 .1 


SOUTH 
4 j to 6 3 

y 

♦ A K O 10 7 
4 A Q 10 

WKST NORTH HAS 

f Jordan ) ( Sharif ) ( Robin 

PASS IV I# 


EAST 
4 A K () 4 

y j s 5 2 
♦ j 9 2 

4 s 2 


Opening lead: 8 of spades 


not three clubs but three no trump, the 
only makablc game contract. Even so. 
a sedate three-heart bid instead of the 
jump by Sharif might yet have saved the 
day. Because of Robinson's overcall, 
Jordan could not miss the killing spade 
lead. East cashed three top spades, and 
a fourth round let West score his 8 of 
trumps, down 200. 

In the other room the North-South 
hands were held by the young California 
partnership. Donald Kraussand Robert 
Hamman, with Sharif's teammates sit- 
ting East-West. Here East was shy about 
bidding, but not North and South: 


WKST NORTH 
PASS I V 

PASS 3 V 

PASS I N.T. 

PASS PASS 


KAMI SOUTH 

PASS 3 ♦ 

PASS 3 N.T. 

PASS fi ♦ 

PASS 


North's four no trump was not Black- 
wood: it was just a mild, if overoptimis- 
tic. slam suggestion, which South was 
delighted to accept. 

I am sure that you and I would have 
led a spade even without the aid of East's 
spade overcall and even if for the wrong 
reason: there is more chance to win de- 
fensive tricks in a short suit than a long 
one. However, West led a club, and de- 
clarer made a somewhat shamefaced 12 
tricks when he drew trumps and shed 
three of his four losing spades on dum- 
my's good hearts. 

The final score of the U.S.-U.A.R. 
match was 52- 35. The swing on this one 
deal was 1,570 points — worth the entire 
17 International Match Point margin of 
victory. I leave it to you to decide how 
much of the swing should be credited 
to East's overcall. 

KXTRA TRICK 

Remember where I said that three no 
trump was North-South's onlymakable 
contract? This is not entirely true. Bi- 
zarre as it seems, if North-South could 
find a way to reach four spades, that 
game cannot be beaten! end 
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one of 1,983 prizes! 


PICK THIS YEAR’S 

FIRST PRIZE: 


A winning player’s share of the 1964 NFL Title Game (Guaranteed to be a minimum 
of $7,500.00 cash!) plus an all-expense-paid trip for two to the game itself! 


To enter Mennen's NFL (National Football League) "Pick the 
Champs" Sweepstakes, tear off the coupon below or pick up 
as many entry blanks as you wish at any Mennen store display. 

Fill out the blanks with your name and address plus the 
names of the teams you think will win the NFL Eastern and 
the NFL Western Conferences. 

Send in your choices and if you pick the right teams you'll 
be eligible for one of nearly two thousand prizes. That’s all 
there is to it. No puzzles, no contests, no rhymes. 

SECOND PRIZE: (for which t.iere are two winners) $1,000 cash 
plus an all-expense-paid trip for two to the NFL Title Game. 
THIR0 PRIZE: (for which there are fjve winners) an all-expense- 
paid trip for two to the NFL Title Game or $500 cash. 

Anyone can be a winner of other fabulous prizes which go 
on and on right up to a grand total of 1,983!!! 

Best of all, you can enter as often as you wish so long as 
each entry is mailed separately. 

Official "Pick the Champs” Rules: 

All entries must be postmarked by November 28, 1964 and received 
by December 7, 1964. The decisions of the judges are final. No 
substitutions will be made for any prizes offered. Residents of the 
United States, except employees and their families of The Mennen 
Company, its advertising agencies and D. L. Blair Company (the 
independent judging organization) are eligible to enter. Sweep- 
stakes void in any area where prohibited or restricted by law. 
Winners will be notified as soon as possible after the NFL season 
has closed and/or the winning Eastern and Western Conference 
teams have been determined. 

After every NFL game, watch "Pro Football Report," 
a TV interview and sports roundup program brought to you by 

THE MENNEN COMPANY 
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Look for more entry blanks on this 
Mennen display at your favorite 
store. And while you’re there, try 
one of Mennen’s fine men’s prod- 
ucts. See why, “wherever you find 
men, you'll find MENNEN.” 
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MY QUARRY 

EYE TO EYE 


A renowned angler who thought he knew something about ea telling trout and salmon goes 
beneath the surface to spy on his favorite game fish. There among them he is astonished 
to learn that fish behave in ways he never dreamed of when he was simply casting flies 

BY RODERICK HAIG-BROWN 
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EYE TO EYE mm 


T hrough most of his life a fisherman is separated 
from the world of fish by the surface film — the 
insubstantial yet almost impenetrable two-sided mirror 
that rides on all water, moving or still. He must learn by 
trial and error rather than by direct vision. On familiar wa- 
ter he will work known and favorite spots whenever he can. 
On a strange stream his eye will search the surface and the 
conformation of pools and runs for signs that on other wa- 
ters at other times have meant fish or no fish, large fish or 
small fish. 

1 long considered my own experience in these matters — 
some 40 years of it — quite fair and presumed that my judg- 
ments about fish and their habits were sound. But now, 
after one short summer and fall of observing what goes 
on under the surface film, of seeing clearly into the world 
of salmon and trout, 1 am convinced that the knowledge 
1 have gathered from above the surface is remarkably in- 
complete and that my assumptions have often been wrong. 

Using the diver's wet suit, mask, snorkel, flippers and 
weights, I passed under the surface film in comfort and 
stayed below it almost as long as 1 wanted, getting to know 
the bottom of a river, and sharing in some measure the sen- 
sations of the fish that live within it. The stream 1 investi- 
gated was my home river, the Campbell. Broad and power- 
ful, it runs only three miles from the impassable drop of 
Elk Falls to the sea on the cast coast of Vancouver Island. 
It runs, too, past my front porch, and I would have thought 
I knew it well. Yet when 1 dipped beneath its surface it 
yielded me a list of surprises so long, so humiliating and so 
full of pleasure that I am eternally grateful for my sudden 
inclination to go below and watch the fish that 1 had stood 
above and angled for over so many years. 

It was in the early summer of 1963 that I finally made up 


my mind to try diving, and I had only the slightest idea of 
what to expect. I supposed I should find cold water some- 
what less cold, that 1 should be able to poke about briefly 
here and there in the quieter parts of streams, an undesira- 
ble and uncomfortable intruder who occasionally might 
see fish better than he had seen them before. Instead. I found 
myself immediately transported from the world of air to 
the world of water— an acceptable visitor, at least as com- 
fortable in the new w-orld as in the old. 

Once the eyes arc below the surface film in a river as clear 
as the Campbell, it makes little difference whether one is 
two feet or 20 feet under— the feeling of being down there 
in that other world is complete. The body in its buoyant 
wet suit stretches out in the enclosing water; flippers have a 
slow, easy power that is much like walking. It is easy to 
rest, more completely than in a soft bed. by relaxing the 
muscles and accepting the water's infinitely gentle support. 
Even when wearing a weight belt to cancel out much of the 
buoyancy of his body and suit, a diver draws less than a 
foot of water. He can hold in shallows at the edge of a pool 
and need only turn his head slightly to look directly into 
the flowing depths where the fish lie. In three or four feet of 
water he can reach down to rocks or limbs and hold or pro- 
pel himself against quite strong currents. In deeper water 
he can dive down to some favorable boulder, grip it and 
hold briefly while he looks about. It is a quiet pastime, 
much like wandering through some strange garden where 
the fish seem exotic creatures miraculously naturalized, 
ideally matched to place and setting. Nothing is altogether 
unexpected — everything is as it must and should be. yet it 
is a new experience, a wonder of seeing that never stales. 

Many years ago, when my children were small and learn- 
ing to swim, I built a small wing dam out into the continued 



The scene of the author's observations was a one-mite stretch of Vancouver Island's Campbell River, beginning 
at the Long Pool, where the river emerges from its canyon , and ending at the Line Fence Poo! near Haig- Brown's home. 
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Campbell by piling up rocks and boulders. It was a labo- 
rious process, but the result has stood firmly against the 
freshets of more than 20 years, and now the controlled river 
runs much of the time at a height that just breaks over 
the wing dam in three or four bubbling runs, while the 
main force of the current swings past the point in a for- 
midable sweep of power. 

The pool that has formed below the dam. about 120 feet 
long by 30 or 40 w ide and varying in depth from a foot at 
the downstream end to four or five feet just under the dam. 
was a natural place to learn the simple mechanics of swim- 
ming and diving, and it was here that I first confronted salm- 
on and trout eye-to-cye. 

It was summer, and as I would edge slowly and carefully 
up from the tail of the pool, I would see under-yearling co- 
hos and steelheads all about me, lively little fish not both- 
ered at all by my strange shape and stranger movements. 
They would swim within inches of my outstretched hands, 
and sometimes between them. Occasionally one would come 
deliberately and curiously toward the face mask, perhaps 
attracted by the movement of the wondering eyes behind it. 

A little farther up the pool, along the edge of the current 
that comes past the point of the dam, the fish were yearling 
steelheads, four, five and six inches long. During the early 
part of the summer, in the more sheltered water, there was 
a scattering of young, green-backed king salmon, most of 
them w ithin weeks of going to sea. I could pass among them 
gently, looking down at the bullheads and caddis larvae on 
the sandy bottom. To my right the current raced unevenly 
over a bottom of round boulders that disappeared in the 
blue-green distance, and if I glanced up I could see the rip- 
pled, bouncing surface. 

At the head of the pool, in the plunging bubbles of the 
runs and among the big boulders of the dam, there were 
likely to be larger fish, seven- and eight-inch rainbows 
(probably premigrant steelheads in their second or even 
third year) and two or three sizable trout between 12 and 
15 inches. This is where 1 would hold, schooled with the 
fish, my hands waving occasionally like pectoral fins, flip- 
pers moving when they had to to keep me in station. The 
smaller fish seemed to accept me completely. The larger 
ones held station or continued their affairs, but they were 
aware of me and would move away if I reached a hand 
within 18 inches or a foot of them. 

For several weeks there were two large fish that held sta- 
tion close under the dam, both rainbows, each about 14 
inches long. The larger was a firm, 
bright, deep fish, the other a slender 
fish wiili a marked red stripe along his 
side. They seemed entirely different 
types, and 1 suspected that the slen- 
der one was a river resident, used to 
shallow water and uncertain feeding, 
while the other, from his brightness 
and condition, had grown in the wid- 
er waters and the abundance of the 


estuary. If the river was not too high both fish preferred sta- 
tions near bottom in the heavy current just beyond the point 
of the dam. When the river was high they often moved back 
and forth between the runs that broke over the dam and 
sometimes remained facing downstream among the larger 
boulders, searching the drift that came back in the under- 
water eddies. Even in this position they would allow' me to 
approach very close, provided I did not seem to block off 
the obvious way of escape from among the rocks. The mo- 
ment I showed any sign of doing so, they darted past me 
into the open water of the pool. 

Needless to say, I became fond of these fish, and I like to 
think that they got used to me. or at least became satisfied 
that I was harmless. As a fly-fisherman I was impressed first 
of all by their readiness to move about in response to com- 
paratively slight changes in river height and even, it seemed, 
to range back and forth between preferred stations in search 
of the best one. I had supposed that stream trout held rather 
closely to precise feeding positions. On occasion, these fish 
did hold, and hold very firmly, especially in the violent tur- 
bulence just off the point of the dam. The boulders here are 
quite large, some of them three or four feet in diameter, and 
the current has dug a deep rock-floored race just beyond 
them. Bubbles break dow n in intermittent showers from the 
buildup behind the shoulder of the dam, and nothing is con- 
stant except movement. But one can find a handhold on one 
or another of the big boulders readily enough and cling 
there, tossed and tumbled like the fish themselves. 

For they are tossed and tumbled, lifted and dropped, by 
the swirls and eddies and surges. I had imagined trout hold- 
ing in such a place well down on the bottom, taking shelter 
among the round rocks and darting out to intercept drift- 
ing feed. These fish did not. They held just above the tops 
of the boulders and accepted the current with their whole 
bodies. They held station with the power of their bodies, 
even as I held with my hand's grip, and they were twisted 
and turned and battered by it, even as I was. But they were 
able to move in it as 1 was not — up or down or sideways with 
little effort, intercepting and swallowing things too fast and 
small for me to sec. How long a fish may hold in such an ac- 
tive area 1 do not know, but I have watched them for 15 
or 20 minutes at a stretch, and when some clumsy motion 
of mine displaced them they returned almost immediately. 

While these fish can move with a flick of their tails from 
the strong current into the easier flow behind the dam, I 
doubt if it would normally have occurred to me to search 
such heavy water with a fly. From 
now on. of course, I shall do so. A 
deeply drifted fly would be the most 
likely to bring a faithful response, 
but drifting it accurately would not 
be easy. A wet fly hung from above 
would be the next choice, but I doubt 
if the chances of hooking the fish se- 
curely would be better than 50%. A 
good, big dry fly cast upstream would 


FROM 'FISHERMAN'S FALL' 

The underwater discoveries and exploits 
that Roderick Haig-Brown has written of 
here are excerpts from a book called Fisher- 
man's Fall, which details a season of angling 
moods and glories both above and below the 
surface. It will be published on October 30 
by William Morrow & Company (S4.50). 
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almost certainly produce a rise, hut again the chances of 
hooking the fish would not be good, since he would be re- 
sponding through some four feet of very fast water. And so 
I began to learn what the river had to teach me. Once 
started. 1 could hardly keep myself away from this new 
world, and I can only assume that — masked and goggled- I 
became a familiar sight both above and below the surface. 

"What arc you doing down there?" small boys would 
ask me from the river's edge. “Getting lures off the bot- 
tom?" 

“No," I answer, “looking for fish." 

"Find any?" 

“Sure, lots." 

“What do you do w hen you find them?" 

"Just watch them." 

This final answer rarely satisfies, and I could. I suppose, 
give others equally truthful that I am checking on the 
runs, looking over the river bottom, testing the set of the 
currents, trying to solve a lifetime of mysteries. The real 
truth is that I am that anachronism, the simple naturalist, 
reborn with renewed freedom to observe and speculate. 
True, there are scientists underwater today, working hard 
and well to measure and define, but they haven’t yet caught 
up to all the possibilities of their equipment they haven't 
measured everything. 

Until they do. the field is open to impressionistic ob- 
servation and imaginative speculation such as mine, to a 
generation of making old wives’ tales or inspired deduc- 
tions or both. And I hope to take full advantage of this 
period of unmeasuring observation, for there is truth in 
impressions as well as in measurements, truth in a man's 
emotional interpretation of his world as well as in his more 
objective appraisals. But enough self-justification. Back to 
my river. 

Much of the summer population of the Campbell below 
K Ik Falls is made up of little fish- premigrant salmon and 
trout that are growing through their freshwater term. The 
fish in their first year are usually under three inches long 
and are descriptively called fingerlings- they may be young 
stcelhcads. cohos, cutthroats or king salmon. Fish spend- 
ing a second year in the river are usually four to eight 
inches long and are almost certain to be steelheads. though 
a few may be cutthroats. Most cohos move to salt water 
about a year after they arc hatched and most of the kings 
well before that. 

These little fish are often a nuisance to the fly-fisherman, 
but they arc also the future of his sport and I found myself 
immediately interested in them. Underwater identification. 
I learned, is quite easy. Young cohos are olive brown, 
heavily parr-marked and have orange fins: they could be 
mistaken only for cutthroats, and a long white ray on the 
side of the coho’s anal fin makes this separation simple. 
Young kings have greenish backs, and long parr marks and 
little color in the fins. The young steelheads are quite sil- 
very, with white-tipped fins that show very plainly. 

Fishing experience had persuaded me that fingcrlings 


were usually to be found spread out over shallow water of 
moderate flow, while the stronger yearlings would be feed- 
ing busily in deeper and faster water, often near the heads 
of pools and runs. My first excursions underwater seemed 
to confirm my previous impressions. Both fingerlings and 
yearling steelheads were scattered widely through the riv- 
er. though the fingcrlings showed definite preference for 
easier and shallower water while the yearlings took full 
possession of every kind of flow, not only at the heads of 
pools and runs but in the swifter water along the sides of 
the pools, along the edges of rapids and even to sonic ex- 
tent in the deeper water in the body of the pools. 

It was some while before I realized that the numbers of 
young cohos, even in the shallower and easier water used 
by the steelhead fingcrlings. were disproportionately small: 
in many places where steelhead fingerlings were abundant 
there seemed to be no cohos at all. 

I soon found why. At the start of the first long pool be- 
low the powerhouse in the Campbell's canyon there was a 
very large and closely packed school of fingerlings that 



Garbed as a direr instead of fisherman , Haig- 


Brown prepares to cast off for a new fish-watching adventure. 

held always in the same position, just beside the rock ledge 
around the corner from the powerhouse. There were prob- 
ably 2.000 fish in the school and at least 95 r ,‘, were cohos. 
They were holding in very gentle flow over a ledge, within 
a foot or two of the surface, but with the protection of 
extremely deep water immediately beside them. 

A day or two later 1 was peering into a tangle of brush 
and saw the dim shapes of a few small fish, then more and 
more of them. Altogether there were several hundred hold- 
ing steadily in the gentle current that flowed through the 
brush pile. With the exception of a few sticklebacks, all 
were young cohos. It was now obvious that the young 
cohos liked two things — very moderate flow of current and 
protection within immediate reach. This suggested two im- 
portant conclusions: first, that the continuous high flow of 
the Campbell is not favorable to raising cohos and. second, 
that it should be possible to make cheap modifications 
that would help, including the encouraging of weed grow th 
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and construction of some simple stream-bed structures such 
as my own wing dam. 

This watching of young fish was mere prelude, of course, 
to what I was eagerly anticipating, the arrival of the adult 
salmon from the sea. Never had I awaited the salmon run 
w ith more anticipation. It was toward the end of July that 
my patient diving instructor and companion. Stan Doug- 
las. and I saw the first salmon. They were in the Long Pool 
at the lower end of the canyon — a school of 30 or 40 hump- 
backs. I was excited to see them, though they were not 
particularly impressive specimens. A week later Stan and 
I swam the Sandy Pool several times. It is a magnificent 
stretch of river, fully 400 yards long and 20 feet deep in 
its deepest places. We saw nothing in the swift water of 
the upper third of the pool, but in the deep part we came 
upon a school of 100 bright humpbacks that scattered un- 
der us. With them were some 20 or 30 great king salmon, 
nervous fish that swam upstream with enormous power 
and speed, easily passing the smaller humpbacks. The 
nervousness was a disappointment, but none of the fish 
ran far. The humpbacks re-formed their school almost 
immediately behind us, and I noticed that at least one of 
the kings seemed alw ays to disappear around a big boulder 
near the mouth of the creek on the south side. I was able 
to work upstream near the shore, ease out to the boulder 
and peer over it. For a second I saw him clearly — a bright 
40-pounder. In the same moment he saw me and was gone. 

From then on I swam the river regularly and watched 
the runs build up. By mid-August there were at least a 
thousand humpbacks in the Sandy Pool, spread all the way 
from the bridge to the tail but mainly concentrated in two 
or three favorite places. The same 20 or 30 big kings were 
still holding in the deep water, already less nervous. 

T he day after this estimate I swam the Line 
Fence Pool, which is between the rapids at the 
tail of the Sandy Pool and the shallow s opposite my house. 
It is a difficult place to hold, but there was no need to hold. 
There were bright humpbacks through the whole length 
and width of it. clear shapes scattering from directly under 
me. shadowy shapes on either side and beyond them still 
others, dimly seen through the water, and beyond these still 
more, seen only as white flashes as the current swung them. 
They were fresh in from the sea. the main body of a massive 
run that I could not begin to count or even estimate, though 
l passed through the pool several times. Yet from above 
the surface I could see neither break nor shadow nor jump- 
ing fish to show they were there. That. I thought, should 
give any angler pause. 

Throughout the time of the runs nothing in the river was 
for two days the same. A fair number of humpbacks passed 
on up the Campbell, spreading all along its short length, 
while others turned into its small tributary, the Quinsani. 
and others massed in dense thousands just above and below' 
the mouth of the tributary, waiting for higher water. 


We watched the Long Pool at the lower end of the can- 
yon quite closely through late August and early September, 
because baffled sport fishermen were complaining that the 
king salmon had apparently all moved up into the river 
earlier than usual. Yet we found no kings during our first 
search. We even probed the deepest part of the Long Pool 
by diving repeatedly as far dow n as we could. It was gray 
and gloomy in the depths and one's ears hurt from the rapid 
change of pressure, but usually we could sec bottom before 
turning upward again to the light. Finally, one day Stan 
signaled he had found something. I had to dive three more 
times then suddenly I was right on top of them, almost 
among them. 15 or 20 huge shadowy king salmon that dis- 
appeared into deeper darkness at the very moment of dis- 
covery. We found no more until several weeks Utter, and it 
is certain that only an insignificant proportion of the sev- 
eral thousand kings that make up the spawning run had 
moved into the river ahead of time. Once again, the fisher- 
men had been wrong. 

As fall drew near and the runs continued, experience built 
on experience. In the second week of September, before the 
rains began. I saw the first adult coho, a jack, working 
slowly upstream past the point of the wing dam. In the next 
week I saw a few more — one big fish, his neb scarred and 
his tail badly torn by some deep-sea battle with trollcr's 
hook and line. Alder leaves were beginning to collect in the 
eddies, and occasional broad leaves of maple, magnified to 
startling proportions, now drifted in mid-water. 

When the cohos first come into the river they are noble, 
steel-gray fish with unspotted, slightly iridescent tails. A 
few among them are just beginning to show a glow of 
spawning red. After the humpbacks they all seem very 
strong and large and active. They take possession of the 
river as though they were used to it. exploring every part, 
swimming freely in mid-water, pushing into the strongest 
currents, moving calmly through eddies and even into still 
backwaters. They do not mass in schools like the hump- 
backs: they are much less nervous than the king salmon 
and far more varied in their behavior. Of all the Pacific 
salmons. I thought, the coho least appears committed to 
death after spawning, if only because it takes to the river so 
naturally and completely. 

But the cohos also seem to bring a sense of urgency to 
the river. Time is closing in fast. By late September the 
plunging water at the foot of the rapids is grayer, and along 
the edges of the river, golden maple and scarlet dogwood 
leaves drift in gentle procession. 

The sudden arrival of the main body of the cohos is no 
less hidden and surprising than the massive arrival of the 
humpback run. but it is even harder to observe. Toward 
the end of September I was seeing cohos all through the 
river, now a glimmer of gold and red among the duller, 
white-bellied shapes of the humpbacks, now a sharpness of 
clean silver-gray cruising or holding in mid-water. 

It was in the Lower Island Pool on a day in late October 
that I finally found numbers of king salmon. Twice I had 
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drifted carefully down in the easy flow along the edge of 
the heavy current, but all I found were a few humpbacks 
and two or three cohos. I worked up along the edge of the 
pool again and as far out as I could under the break of the 
rapid, then swam two or three strokes to get into the main 
rush of the current. It was a swift passage. In the main body 
of the pool, under the white waves, I could see a few 
cohos. Then, suddenly. I was over king salmon, great pow- 
erful, bronze fish of 30 and 40 and 50 pounds, scattering in 
every direction from my drift. I was still among them when 
I swung over to avoid being carried down into the next 
rapid, but I knew I had seen 80 or 100 in the few short 
seconds of drifting above them. The total number in the 
pool must have been several times that, all concentrated 
near the bottom in the line of the heaviest current flow . 

I t now occurred to me that the holding and resting 
habits of migratory fish may play a much more im- 
portant part in determining whether or not they strike than 
any simple inclination or disinclination to feed. No fisher- 
man would really expect to move a heavy fish up to a fly 
through such water as the kings were in, nor could he have 
any serious hope of being able to work the fly down near 
the bottom. He might expect to do better with lure or bait, 
but in proportion to the numbers of fish available his re- 
sults would still be unimpressive. Only when the big fish 
move out to easier, shallower water is there likely to be 
any major change in their responsiveness. 

Cohos respond a good deal more readily to fly or lure 
or bait than king salmon do, though still not well in pro- 
portion to their numbers. The explanation of this may 
be in the much greater mobility and restlessness that I 
observed. At any given time they may be found in good 
numbers lying in much the same type of water as the kings, 
but there are always a few wanderers, and it seems likely 
that these arc the ones that fishermen catch. 

It is interesting to compare the numbers and availability 
of steelhead in the same river. Through August, September 
and October 1 had seen thousands of humpbacks and hun- 
dreds of king salmon and cohos. In the same length of 
time I had not seen more than 20 summer steelhead, yet 
when I fish the river at all regularly during these months 
I catch at least half a dozen, often considerably more, all on 
flies. It is only possible to conclude that summer steelhead, 
under normal water conditions, arc very responsive fish. 

Migratory cutthroat trout are more difficult to assess. 
Though I searched all of the river's pools quite thoroughly 
during August I saw very few cutthroats and none that I 
judged to be more than two pounds. In September they 
began to appear, scattered here and there and often in 
places that a fisherman would normally pass by as too 
shallow, too inactive or too open to hold fish. There was no 
precise pattern, but they tended to be near the edge of 
fast, deep water that offered protection, in stations that 
made for calm and easy resting yet usually afforded fairly 


good possibilities of finding drifting feed. Generally they 
were well down in the water, seemingly content and in- 
active. They were far less nervous than either salmon or 
steelhead, though they were watchful and would not per- 
mit a clumsy or too familiar approach. A few smaller 
fish were in more active feeding stations, usually close 
under the banks, but again in places that one might easily 
pass without fishing. Once I saw two three-pounders within 
a few feet of each other in slack water at the edge of a pool, 
facing toward a sloping sandy shore and within two or 
three feet of it. Had I been fishing I w'ould have walked 
right on to them without ever knowing they were there. 
The fly-fisherman's difficulties would be further complicated 
by the lethargic mood of the fish. Most of them, I thought, 
would have responded to the slow swing of a silver-bodied 
wet fly very near them or to repeated and accurate drifts of 
a large floating fly. But it would be easy to disturb them 
with a downstream approach unless one knew exactly where 
they were, while the dry-fly fisherman, working up from 
below, would almost certainly pass over them. 

A few of the big cutthroats were in more active feeding 
stations — the places where one usually finds them and 
catches them. But they were not holding at all steadily, 
and I am convinced that this is another difficulty that must 
often defeat the angler. One day I made a very successful 
underwater approach to watch a really good cutthroat. 
When 1 first saw the fish he was 15 or 20 feet upstream 
from me, within six inches of the bank, just behind a pro- 
truding upright branch on which several dead maple leaves 
were caught. He was well up in the water and obviously 
willing to feed, but his tight position was still further pro- 
tected by a long overhang of maple branches. A wet fly 
on a long line, drifted from upstream closely past the pro- 
truding limb, almost certainly would have caused him to 
rise, but the risk of hooking the limb would have been con- 
siderable and while he might have moved out to a less 
accurate cast, the rise probably would have been short. 

Though it would have been a difficult cast, a dry fly 
from below, placed closely against the limb, would have 
succeeded. But it is not the sort of cast one normally risks, 
or considers necessary. Most of us, 1 think, would have felt 
the run well covered by a cast considerably farther out 
from the bank, and we would have been wrong. 

These thoughts ran through my mind as I was watching a 
big fish in the blue-green water of a pool, and I prom- 
ised myself to remember how important really accurate 
placement of a fly can be. The fish seemed quite unaware of 
me still and I was well placed in the run, four or five feet 
out from a cut bank and with a firm hold on a tangle of 
waterlogged brush, so I decided to watch a while longer. 
I saw him move slightly to intercept something drifting in 
the water. Then, quite suddenly, he was in a new position, 
about three feet out from the bank and almost in the center 
of the run. At first I thought he was holding, then I saw 
he was drifting very gradually back and in toward the bank 
again. When he was within a foot or so of the bank he 
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turned out again and slowly swungacross 
the run, still drifting almost impercep- 
tibly downstream. About 10 minutes lat- 
er he had worked down to a position 
in the center of the run, no more than 
three feet from where my left hand clung 
to the brush. I could see every spot on his 
heavy golden body, every ripple and 
change of set in his fins, even the sheen 
of red just developing on his gill covers. 
While I watched, he raised himself some 
six inches through the water, opened his 
mouth wide and took in a small gray 
piece of drift, no more than half an inch 
long. I could not tell what it was, but he 
bit once on it with a fierce grip of his 
wide jaws, and swallowed it. 

From that point he began to work 
upstream again just as slowly as he had 
worked down. There was no sign at all 
that he had seen me, yet there is not 
much doubt he was aware of me as an 
unusual form among the familiar shapes 
of the run; if I had not been there his 
downstream drift would have continued. 
1 moved slightly to shift my grip on 
the brush pile, but there was no sign of 
change in his own deliberate movement. 
When he was six or eight feet upstream 
1 slowly changed position and lifted my 
head above water to clear my snorkel. 
When I looked back he was gone. 

Apart from the sheer pleasure of watch- 
ing a fine fish in his calm pursuits at 
such close range, this brief observation 
suggested to me that it must often be un- 
sound to assume that certain places — 
those where we have found fish— are the 
precise spots where we should expect to 
find them again. The run, as I have said, 
is quite fast, the sort of place where one 
would expect a good fish to hold and 
wait for food. Yet this particular fish 
had ranged nearly 15 feet downstream 
and some four or five feet back and 
forth across the stream while I watched. 
The lesson seems to be that a run of this 
sort must be fished with care and preci- 
sion throughout its length and across its 
full width, even when one thinks one 
knows the best holding places. 

By now, winter's edge had come to 
the Campbell. Fall was gone, my first 
wondrous season of observing beneath 
the surface film was over, and only some 
questions were left. My fishermen friends 


have been quick to point out that the 
ethics of underwater spying on fish are 
dubious. I agree, in part. After months 
of watching 1 find I have little desire to 
try to catch fish I have seen while diving; 
1 would rather go back and have anoth- 
er look at them. By the time 1 have 
visited the same fish twice, he is an old 
friend; I do not even want to disturb 
him by catching him and putting him 
back. The more general observations 
about where fish lie and how they behave 
will influence my future fishing methods 
to some extent, but I certainly do not 
expect from them any miracles that will 
double my kill or trouble my conscience. 

What has concerned me is the degree 
of disturbance caused to maturing salm- 
on by the passing of a diver in a river. 
I feel 1 have learned a great deal about 
how to find the fish and how to ap- 
proach them, and I use all the skill 1 
can to avoid disturbing them— after all, 
the point is to watch them, count them, 
study them, not to chase them. Once a 
Pacific salmon leaves salt water, the re- 
serve of energy left to him to complete his 
journey and his spawning is closely lim- 
ited. So I have become a most careful 
invader of his world. Whenever possible, 
I avoid swimming directly downstream 
over large groups of resting fish, and it 
is necessary to do so only when attempt- 
ing to make an estimate of the timing 
and numbers of a new run. The real 
pleasure of watching the fish is far better 
served by the cunning and careful ap- 
proaches one can make along the edges 
of pools, by circling with the eddies or 
along the line of shelter behind large 
boulders. But 1 sometimes wonder what 
the effect might be if, as may well hap- 
pen, a large number of divers chose to 
take to the rivers. Would the fish quickly 
become used to the passing figures, or 
would they waste their energy in violent 
flight? The answer to that remains un- 
certain, and as long as it does I think it 
is wise and proper for all of us who go 
beneath the rivers to remember that we 
are intruders, that we must treat the fish 
and their domain with respect and must 
train ourselves in subtle methods of ob- 
servation. This is, of course, the natural- 
ist's way — and the fisherman’s, too, I 
would like to think. end 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


baseball — Sparked by the pitching of right-hander 
JOE STANKA, 33. who threw shutouts in the lirst. 
sixth and seventh games, the NANKAI HAWKS of 
the Pacific League defeated the Central League's 
Hanshin Tigers four games to three to win the Japa- 
nese World Series. Stanka, who joined the Hawks 
in 1960 after a season with the Chicago White Sox, 
was awarded an automobile as the Series' most 
valuable player. 

boxing — In a fast-moving fight cheered by 15.000 in 
Vienna's Stadthallc. LASZLO PAPP of Hungary, a 
three-time Olympic gold medal winner and now the 
European middleweight champion, knocked down 
Mick Leahy of London twice in the fourth round 
and went on to defeat the British middleweight 
champion by a decision in 15 rounds. It was Papp's 
sixth successful title defense and his 27th victory in 
29 professional fights. 

football — NEL: PITTSBURGH defeated Cleve- 
land 23-7 (pane 64) when veteran Pullback John 
Henry Johnson ran for three touchdowns <33. 45 
and 4 yards). What's more, he broke the Stcclcrs' 
ground-gaining record for a game w ith 200 yards in 
30 carries — the best in the league this season. Former 
Eagle Sonny Jurgensen completed 22 of 33 passes 
for 385 yards and five touchdowns, as WASHING- 
TON overwhelmed Philadelphia 35 20 for its first 
victory of the season. The three Eagle TDs were all 
scored by Halfback Tim Brown in the third period. 
Dallas, after trailing New York 13-3 at the half, 
came hack to tic the Giants I 3-13 on a run by Quar- 
terback Don Meredith and a field goal by Dick 
Van Raaphorst. 

DETROIT and Minnesota were tied 1 7- 1 7 at the end 
of three quarters but Earl Morrall tossed a 31-yard 
pass to Terry Barr and a 12-yarder to Gail Cogdill 
for a touchdow n to edge the Vikings 24-20. GREEN 
BAY defeated San Francisco 24 14. while CHICA- 
GO overpowered Los Angeles 38-17, and the Pack- 
ers moved into third place — ahead of the Rams — 
in the Western Division. A crowd of 47,380— the 
largest ever to attend a pro football game in Wis- 
consin — packed Milwaukee County Stadium to 
watch the Packers win in the final period when Jim 
Taylor, who had scored earlier in the game, ran 27 
yards for the deciding touchdown. The Beats burst 
out of their two-game losing streak as Bill Wade 
passed for four touchdowns — two each to Johnny 
Morris and Mike Ditka — and Ditka scored on a 
recovered fumble in the end zone. 

AFL: Unbeaten BUFFALO rested alone at the top 
of the Eastern Division after it stampeded Houston 
48-17 for its fifth straight victory — and its first win 
over the Oilers since 1961. While the Bills' defense 
held Houston to a total of 137 yards gained. Jack 
Kemp passed for three touchdowns, including a 94- 
yardcr to Glenn Bass, and Cookie Gilchrist scored 
twice on plunges. Previously unbeaten Boston lost 
to SAN DIEGO 26-17 and dropped into second 


place behind Buffalo. The Chargers were trailing 3-0 
at the end of the first period when Reserve Quarter- 
back John HadI replaced Tobin Role and tossed 
three TD passes— two of them to Lance Alworth — 
for San Diego's first win in four weeks. Led by Mac 
Speedic. who look over as head conch when Jack 
Faulkner was fired earlier in the week. DENVER 
defeated Kansas City 33-27 to end its 14-game w in- 
Icss string. Charley Mitchell ran for two touchdowns 
(including a 58-yarder) for the frisky Broncos, and 
Lionel Taylor scored twice on passes from Jacky 
Lee. NEW YORK smothered winless Oakland 35— 
13, as rookie Fullback Matt Snell plunged for two 
touchdowns (he gained 168 yards in 26 carries), 
and Billy Baird sprinted 54 yards to score with an 
intercepted pass. 


GOLF— The British team or MICHAEL BONAL- 
LACK. RODNEY FOSTER. MICHAEL LUNT 
and RONNIE SHADE led a 33-nation field all the 
way to win the biennial USGA World Amateur 
Team Championship for the Eisenhower Trophy. 
Undismayed by the driv ing wind and rain that swept 
the Olgiata Golf Club course near Rome, the Britons 
scored a total of 895 for 72 holes. Canada was run- 
ner-up with 897, followed by New Zealand (900) 
and defending champion U.S. (908), winner of the 
last two tournaments. The individual title went to 
Taiwan's MIN-NAH HSIEH. who shot a 72-hole 
total or 294 on rounds of 72-77-72-73 over the 
6,879-yard course. 


Masters Champion ARNOLD PALMER, who was 
2 down after the first half of the 36-hole final, came 
back to defeat Britain’s Neil Coles 2 and I for the 
$14,000 first prize in the Piccadilly World Match Play 
Championship in Wentworth. England. In the 36- 
hole semifinal match the day before. Palmer crushed 
South Africa's Gary Player 8 and 6 on the Went- 
worth Golf Club's difficult Burma Road Course. 
Three other American pros had been eliminated in 
the first round: British Open Champion Tony Lerna 
(4 and 3 by Coles), U.S. Open Champion Ken Ven- 
turi (4 and 2 by Player) and Jack Nicklaus (3 and 
2 by Australia's Bruce Devlin). 


WILLIAM HIGGINS. 58. an ink manufacturer 
from San Francisco, relied on his strong drives to 
edge Ed Murphy, 59, a Portland. Ore. logging com- 
pany owner. 2 and I in the final to win the USGA 
Senior Amateur Championship in Portland. In 1963 
Higgins was runner-up to Merrill Carlsmilh of Hilo, 
Hawaii, who was defeated 3 and 2 in the second 
round of this year's tournament by Ralph Swan of 
Vancouver. Wash. 


In one of the lightest tournaments in PGA history, 
BOB McCALL ISTER of Corona. Calif, shot a 
threc-under-par 281 for victory by one stroke in 
the $25,000 Sunset-Camellia Open in Sunset City, 
Calif. Only eight strokes separated McCallister 
from the tournament's 30 other money-winners: 
five players tied for 27th place with 289. 


handball — The first world championship (four- 
wall) was held at the New York Athletic Club, and 
native New Yorker JIMMY JACOBS, the U.S. 
champion, won the singles title when lie overpow- 
ered Canada's Bemic Prichard 21-4, 21-10 in the 
finals. The doubles went to Chicagoans JOHNNY 
SLOAN and PHIL ELBERT, who crushed Mickey 
Unroth and Harry Teperman of Canada 21-10. 
21-1. The other countries competing in the five-day 
tournament were Australia, Ireland and Mexico. 


harness racing — Mrs. Charlotte N. Sheppard's 
AYRES, winner of The Hambletonian and the 
Yonkers Futurity, became the third colt to gain the 
Triple Crown of Trotting (Scott Frost. 1955. and 
Speedy Scot. 1963) when he won the S57.096 Ken- 
tucky Futurity in straight heats on Lexington's one- 
mile track. With Johnny Simpson Sr. driving, the 
little 3-ycar-old finished the first mile heat 2’/i lengths 
ahead of Dashing Rodney in 1 : 58 1 r, anil the second 
heat half a length ahead of Castlcton Farm's Dart- 
mouth in 1:59-';,. 

George Sholt.v drove Arthur Nardin's SPEEDY 
COUNT (S3), the only 3-ycar-old in the field, to a 
three-quarter-length victory over Elma in the S20.- 
000 Jean Laird Trot at Yonkers Raceway, 


hockey — Murray Oliver of the Boston Bruins, who 
assisted Leo Boivin. his All-Star and Bruin team- 
mate, on the first goal of the game, scored the third 
and deciding goal himself in the final period to lead 
the NHL All-Star team to a 3-2 victory over the 
Stanley Cup Champion Toronto Maple Leafs, in 
Toronto. 


horse racing — Wheatley Stable's QUEEN EM- 
PRESS (S3.80). Willie Shoemaker up. took theSI 24,- 
375 Frizette Stakes for 2-year-old fillies at Aqueduct 
by a length. 

Ron Turcotte rode Raymond Guest's TOM ROLFE 
(S27.60) to a 2*/i-lcngth v ictorv over Sadair in the 
$67,400 Cowdin Stakes for 2-year-olds at Aqueduct. 
Native Charger, the favorite in the seven-furlong 
test, finished 914 lengths back in fourth. 


motor sports — PARNELLI JONES ofTorrance. 
Calif., the 1963 Indianapolis 500 winner, took the 
lead in the third lap and held on to finish first in the 
200-mile, 77-lap Riverside (Calif.) Grand Prix for 
sports cars. Driving his Cooper-Ford a record av- 
erage 99.245 mph, Jones zoomed across the line just 
30 seconds ahead of Roger Penske in a Chaparral- 

Britain's GRAHAM HILL and JOAKIM BON- 
NIER of Sweden drove a Ferrari an average 1 53.505 
km.-per-hour to win the 1,000 kilometers of Paris 
sports car race in Monilhiry, France. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



Gary bower. 13, an 
eighth-grade honor stu- 
dent from Middletown. 
Pa. who wants to be a 
professional bowler, got 
permission from his par- 
ents to bowl in ABC 
league competition and 
rolled a 717 series -one 
of the best in the U.S. 
for his age — on games 
of 234-229-254. 



BOB MELOCCARO, 35, 

the president of a hous- 
ing development firm in 
Cranston, R.I., won the 
individual title in the 
U.S. Atlantic Tuna 
Tournament off Point 
Judith, R.l. when he 
landed a 739-pound 
blucfin with his home- 
made rod and 130- 
pound test line. 



JOHN DANIELS JR., |g, 

who works on his fa- 
ther's farm near Van- 
dalia, 111., became the 
youngest to win the Na- 
tional Contour Plowing 
Contest in Buffalo, N. 
Dak. His prize: SI50 
and a chance to com- 
pete (at his own ex- 
pense) in the world con- 
test in Norway. 



ULF STERNER, 23, the 

Swedish hockey team's 
h igh-scoring center who 
led his country to a sil- 
ver medal in the 1964 
Winter Olympics, be- 
came the first European 
to sign an NHL con- 
tract when he joined the 
New York Rangers. He 
will play with their St. 
Paul farm club. 



DICK DANIELSON, the 

soccer coach at Man- 
chester (Conn.) High 
for 18 years, whose 
teams have won three 
state and eight Central 
Connecticut Interscho- 
lastic League titles, 
guided his 1964 players 
to a 1-0 win over Bristol 
(Conn.) Central High. 
It was his 1 00th victory. 



TIM CHRISTIAN, 17, a 

quarterback at Newton 
County (Ga.) High.sin- 
glehandcdly led histeam 
to a 34-19 victory over 
Chamblec (Ga.) High. 
He passed for two 
touchdowns(complcted 
24 of 35 for 392 yards), 
ran for two more and 
kicked a 15-yard field 
goal, three extra points. 
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19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


MEDALISTS 

Sirs: 

Two gold medals to John Underwood and 
Alexander Eliot for their coverage of the 
Olympic Games (Oct. 5). A silver medal to 
Gilbert Rogin and numerous bronze medals 
to your photographers. 

Juan L. Lopez 

New' York City 
Sirs: 

This was the best issue ever. John Under- 
wood's text covering the entire Olympics 
contained so much information that now I 
have some special knowledge about many 
of those who will compete in Tokyo. 

Jim Armstrong 

Abilene, Kans. 

Sirs: 

In his article on Snell ( The Fastest Is Fast- 
er), Gilbert Rogin caught those elusive sharp 
edges of inner landscape and made us feel 
the terrific emotional torque of a great ath- 
lete who pushes over the barriers toward his 
ultimate tape. The impressionistic conver- 
sations between Peter and Sally and Peter 
and Mr. Scott were exciting. Records aren't 
broken by machines; they are broken by 
people. Bravo! 

Pete Ferry 

Seattle 

Sirs: 

I thought the two-part article by Tommy 
McDonald in Sports Illustrated some 
months ago took the cake for bragging and 
self-conceit by an athlete, but your recent 
one on Peter Snell beats it by a 3:50 mile! 

Randy Garver 

Youngstown, Ohio 

ASTERISK 

Sirs: 

The many fans who thought the record 
for miscalculation established by the legend- 
ary and immortal Tex Maulc would stand 
forever now must concede that Baseball 
Writer William Leggett deserves at least an 
asterisk beside his name for his September 
21 dismissal of the pennant chances of the 
St. Louis Cardinals ( Faille Surge amid the 
Shu file). 

Alongside Maule's battered crystal ball 
and the diagram of Dallas’ most frequently 
used 1963 play — the goal line stand — we 
must enshrine in the sportswriters’ hall of 
fame William Leggett's famous concluding 
sentence: "But no hocus-pocus — or even 
mesmerizing— will bring the Cardinals a 
pennant.” 

Jerry C. Davis 

Falls Church, Va. 


THE BOLD AND BEAUTIFUL 

Sirs: 

Cheers for Edwin Shrakc (Buffalo Stands 
for the Bills, Oct. 5)! 

He used great foresight in writing noth- 
ing but praise because only we, who put up 
with those narrow streets, impossible park- 
ing and inadequate seating, can say any- 
thing against those beautiful, bearish, bold, 
brawny Bills and live to talk about it. 

Betty Metz 

Clarence Center, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Edwin Shrakc stated that the Bills were 
easily the best team in the Eastern Division 
of the AFL. The fact that the Boston Pa- 
triots, defending champs, were also undefeat- 
ed and have beaten San Diego was glossed 
over. To quote the coach of another Boston- 
based championship team, "Wc'rc the 
champs; they've got to come to us.” 

Frederic Bauakian 

Amherst, Mass. 

SEEING RED 

Sirs: 

Robert Boyle's ignoble experiments with 
dyed and dying killies (A Pretty Kettle of 
Dyed Fishbait , Oct. 5) was an offense to 
the dignity of all fish everywhere. It pleases 
me to hope that someday all the little red 
killies will band together in the shape of 
one monstrously huge fish (the way they 
do in Swimmy, a children's book in our 
house) and pursue their tormentors — large- 
mouth bass and Big-brain Boyle— through 
the seven seas. 

James Madison 

Campbell, Calif. 

SILENT PROTEST 

Sirs: 

I read w ith interest and curiosity Herman 
Wciskopf's article on the Olympic swim- 
ming and diving trials (How They Chose the 
Best Team, Sept. 14). However, one state- 
ment greatly concerns me: "At Melbourne 
in 1956 . . . - A Russian woman and a 
Hungarian judge were in collusion,’ says 
Clotworthy, who won the gold medal in 
the springboard event that year. 'It was the 
worst judging I've ever seen.’ ” 

As the Olympic records show, I was the 
only Hungarian among the judges. With 
very little effort it could have been deter- 
mined that the Olympic Games were held 
at the time of the Hungarian revolution 
and, to show our protest, we Hungarians 
were not even communicating with the rep- 
resentatives of the U.S.S.R. 

Balint Papp 

Orlando, Fla. 


MORE SOUVENIRS 

Sirs: 

I was interested in Mr. Fendrick's survey 
in the department of souvenir hunting (19th 
Hole, Oct. 5), particularly in the four clubs 
which, he says, didn't have the courtesy to 
even acknowledge three letters. I have had 
occasion to request material from both the 
White Sox and the Cubs. The White Sox 
have always replied promptly as they did to 
Mr. Fendrick's request. The Cubs didn't re- 
ply at all. 

A small, unimportant incident? I don't 
think so. Every club should be cognizant 
of the importance of its public-relations de- 
partment, and steps should be taken to rem- 
edy any deficiencies in these departments. 
They arc vital to the operation of any major 
league team. 

Robert D. Frisk 

Arlington Heights, III. 

Sirs: 

Upon reading the letter from Mr. Ronald 
P. Fcndrick, I was quite disturbed to find 
out that we of the Los Angeles Angels sup- 
posedly had been contacted, along with 
the other clubs, asking us to send him an 
autographed baseball. This is perhaps the 
single greatest request received by all major 
league clubs. In fact, I wish that I had a 
nickel for every request for souvenirs we 
have filled since our inception. 

The Angels have always endeavored to 
fulfill our obligations to the best of our 
ability, and we keep an accurate and de- 
tailed record of all such requests. However, 
there is a particular problem relative to the 
Angels. 

Most people are under the impression 
that we maintain our executive offices at 
Chavez Ravine; hence, they send corre- 
spondence to the ball park. The Angel of- 
fices are not located there, and the mail must 
be forwarded to our offices. It is unfortunate 
that the two letters sent by Mr. Fendrick 
were lost between the park and our executive 
offices at 1525 North Western Avenue in Los 
Angeles; I am sorry to say that we have no 
record of his request. 

Irv Kaze 

Los Angeles 

SHREDDED RALSTON 

Sirs: 

As an avid football fan and a former as- 
sistant professor at Utah State University. 
I enjoyed immensely Tex Maule's article on 
Bill Munson (A College Star Ignites the Fire- 
proof Rams, Oct. 5). However, I do feel the 
article does John Ralston, a great football 
coach, a grave injustice. The article states, 
"Ralston never thought much of Munson 
continued 
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We ask Simca 1000 owners: 


What makes Simca 1000 a great women’s car, too? 




Mrs. Rosemary J. Schall, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. : 

"It's a pleasure to drive 
On my first solo trip, I 
was still raring to go. 
even after 300 miles.” 


Mrs. Charles J. McCul- 
lough. Wellesley, Mass.: 

It has much more zip 
than another import we 
owned. It's a 'fun car' to 
drive." 


Mrs. Lewis H. Abrams, 
Fairfax, Va.: "I am noth- 
ing less than ecstatic 
about this grand little 
car! What I like most are 
the economy, room, and 
styling. It's cute!” 


Mrs. Albert L. Tapo, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: "I like the 
easy parking and gen- 
eral convenience. So 
many people question 
me about it that I give 
lectures at traffic lights, 
parking lots, drive-ins, 
everywhere. I just Inve 


CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 


Mrs. Margaret Swenson, 
Garden Grove, Calif.: "I 

thought I was in love 
with my other import, 
but I won't even look at 
it now! Plenty of room 
and four doors makes 
my Simca 1000 ideal." 


Chrysler’s 1965 economy car for every member of the family. 

Simca 1000 — with the 5-year/50, 000-mile warranty* — *1595** 

*So well built it carries this 5-year 50,000-mile warranty! Chrysler Motors Corporation warrants for 5 years or 50,000 miles which- 
ever comes first, against defects in material and workmanship and will replace or repair at a Simca Dealer's place of business the engine block, head 
and internal parts, water pump, intake manifold. Trans-Axle parts and rear wheel bearings of the Simca 1000, Provided the owner changes engine oil and 
re-torques cylinder head at first 600 miles and thereafter changes engine oil every three months or every 4,000 miles, whichever comes first: cleans oil 
separator every six months (spring and fall), cleans carburetor air filter every 6 months and replaces it every 2 years: cleans the crankcase ventilator 
valve oil filler cap and changes Trans-Axle lubricant every 6 months or 8.000 miles, whichever comes first: and every 6 months furnishes evidence 
of this service to a Simca Dealer or other Chrysler Motors Corporation Dealer and asks him to certify receipt of such evidence and his car's mileage. 

Chrysler’s Lowest-Priced Car! "Mlr's suggested retail price E Coast POE inel heater, exci. state & local taxes, il any. and destination charges. Whitewalls optional, extra. 
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She’ll remember "how 
pleasant” on Delta long 
after she’s forgotten "how 
fast.” And she’ll like the 
way Delta remembers all 
the niceties that make 
Delta different! 



as a quarterback” and indicates that in the 
varsity-alumni game Munson, one of the 
"poorly regarded sophomores." was assigned 
to the alums. It should be understood that 
the varsity had two upperclassmen as quar- 
terbacks, and in order to give all three work 
Munson was assigned to ihc alum team. 
Ralston showed his high regard for Munson 
clearly after Munson's first varsity game. In 
discussing the game films at a faculty gather- 
ing, which I attended. Ralston stated with- 
out reservation his belief that in the future 
Munson would be a professional quarter- 
back. And he pointed out that even at that 
time Munson threw with the best of the pros. 

Ralston, a great developer of talent, 
brought Munson along slowly. He could well 
afford to. as Utah State, as l recall, lost only 
one regular-season game in Munson's first 
two years. 

John Ralston, like everyone else, has made 
mistakes in his time, but not recognizing the 
talent of Bill Munson was not among them. 

David S. Gorhun 

Ypsilanti, Mich. 

CHECK-OUT 

Sirs: 


EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Skirts Illustrated. 

Time Sl Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York. New York 10020. 


Time Inc. also publishes Time, Lief. Fortune 
and, in conjunction with ils subsidiaries, the 
International editions of Time and Life. 
Chairman of the Board. Andrew Hciskcll; 
Chairman. Executive Committee, Roy E. 
Larsen; Chairman. Finance Committee, 
Charles L. Stillman; President. James A. 
L inert; Executive Vice President and Treasur- 
er. D. W. Brumbaugh: Senior Vice President, 
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Bernard Barnes; Vice President and Assistant 
to the President. Arnold W. Carlson: Vice 
Presidents. Bernhard M. Auer. Edgar R. 
Baker. Clay Buckhoul. R. M. Buckley, John 
L. Hallcnbcck. Jerome S. Hardy. Henry Luce 
III. Arthur R. Murphy Jr.. Ralph D. Paine Jr., 
P. I. Prentice. Weston C. Pullen Jr,, James R. 
Shepley: Comptroller and Assistant Secre- 
tary. John F. Harvey; Assistant Comptroller 
and Assistant Secretary. Charles L. Gleason 
Jr.; Assistant Treasurer. W. G. Davis: Assist- 
ant Treasurer. Evan S. Ingcls: Assistant 
Treasurer. Richard B. McKeough. 


We were considerably disturbed by the 
article Sail h Now, Sink It Later (Aug. 24). 

Unlike the persons in the rental field that 
you quote, we of Skipper's, Inc., like most 
boat-rental organizations, exercise a consid- 
erable amount of caution and discretion 
before wc permit people to take our boats 
out. Would-be skippers are checked out in 
every instance, and where it is necessary to 
brush them up. they are taken offshore for a 
practice run by our dock people. In instances 
where more than that is necessary, we pro- 
vide instruction at a fee and do not permit 
them to handle a boat until they satisfy our 
requirements. 

In cases of privately owned boats that 
are listed with us for charter, the caution of 
the boat owner is at least as great, for it is 
his property that he is placing in the hands 
of the charterer. On many occasions wc 
have rejected the charter. 

There is little doubt in our mind that the 
boat-rental and chartering business will tend 
to grow at an ever-increasing rate, and that 
many of its adherents will remain in the ca- 
pacity of renters and charterers. A great 
many people who are interested in boating 
can afford neither the time nor the money to 
enjoy it at its fullest. A far greater percent- 
age of people w ho have been attracted to the 
boating field in various ways will move on 
to boat ownership but will not do so with- 
out a prior opportunity to become skilled on 
the water through the use of rentals and 
charter boats. Others intend to become boat 
owners but use the rentals and charters as a 
way of determining the precise type of boat- 
ing that they enjoy most. 


Roslyn, N.Y. 
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Kind Hearts and Cauliflowers 

It sort of chokes you up when you think of the beautiful friendship 
between Jake Mintz and his boy, Wilf Greaves by MYRON COPE 


n the angry busi- 
ness of boxing, 
where there general- 
ly is little love lost 
between fighters and 
their managers, it is 
pleasant to recall the 
tender feeling that 
existed between Jake 
Mintz and W i I 
G reaves (right). 

Mintz. no mediocre 
manager, had never 
been accused of hav- 
ing a heart of grilled 
cheese. He had slept 
on pool tables and 
operated a bucket 
game in a carnival. As 
a young flyweight, in 
order to insure a large bipartisan follow- 
ing, he had boxed under the name of 
Irish Jack O'Boyle while wearing a Star 
of David on his trunks. As a match- 
maker and then promoter, he had over- 
looked no publicity stunt that would 
move tickets. The late John Lardner 
once described him as “three-quarters 
brain and one-quarter Westphalian.” 

“I don't know where he gets that 
Westphalian business." hollered Jake. 
“I am Jewish all the way." 

Jake was a short, popeyed, bespecta- 
cled man with a broken nose and a fringe 
of wild hair around his bald head. In his 
lirst venture as a manager he steered 
Ezzard Charles to the heavyweight cham- 
pionship, expertly picking Ezzard's spots 
while commandeering countless columns 
of newspaper space. As Ezzard's career 
declined, Jake set out in search of the 
horn of plenty — a white hope. 

So determined was Mintz to tind a 
white heavyweight with championship 
potential that almost every unemployed 
able-bodied white youth in sight was 
hauled into a gym. On a dark street one 
night a white stickup man put a gun in 
Jake's back. Jake whirled on him, 
knocked him down, kicked him in the 
ribs and hauled him off to a police sta- 
tion. After taking a second look at the 


stickup man's heavy- 
weight physique, 
however, Jake refused 
to testify against him, 
forcing the district at- 
torney to throw out 
the case. Jake then 
marched the hoodlum 
to a gym. But his fistic 
prowess was no bet- 
ter there than it had 
been in the alley and 
Jake, sorrowing once 
again, let him go. 

In the spring of 
1955 Mintz found 
himself in Edmonton, 
Canada, w here he had 
taken Ez Charles to 
fight an obscure an- 
tique named Vern Escoc. While there, 
Jake heard so much talk of an amateur 
middleweight named Wilf Greaves that 
he phoned Greaves and invited him to 
his hotel room. Greaves arrived— dim- 
pled, sandy-haired, square of jaw. po- 
litely conversational. 

"He come into my life out of a clear 
blue cloud!" Jake exclaimed in one of 
his malapropisms. Telephoning a news- 
paper in Pittsburgh, his home town, Jake 
shouted: “This kid used to be the ama- 
teur champion of the whole British 
Umpire!" 

Forthwith Jake descended upon the 
Greaves home to persuade the boy’s par- 
ents to turn over their son to him. “He 
comes to the house," Greaves said later, 
“to sell my mother and dad a bill of 
goods. He didn't give them a chance to 
get a word in edgewise, except 'yeh . . . 
yeh . . . yeh.’ When he finally finished 
talking he got up and said, ‘Well, I'll put 
the contracts in the mail.’ Then he's out 
the door and gone. He didn't give us a 
chance to say yes, no or maybe. He didn't 
even ask me if I wanted to turn pro. He 
hadn't even seen me in the gym.” 

In any event, Greaves joined Jake in 
Pittsburgh, and Jake immediately sold 
his interest in Ezzard Charles. He and 
his wife, Julia, put up Greaves in their 
continued 
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For the man 
WHO LIKES SALT 
in his diet! 

If adventure's your dish . . . season it with 
the thrill of sailing! Take sun and spray, a 
spanking breeze . . . and you're free as a 
gull . . . free to go where you desire I 
A well-rigged boat is the sign of a good 
sailor. That's why men who know choose 
MERRIMAN . . . the quality sailboat hard- 
ware! MERRIMAN gives you easy, reliable 
performance . . . puts the fun in sailing I 
If you're a man who wants more out of life 
. . . take to the wind and water. But choose 
the right kind of equipment. For the best in 
blocks, winches, spars and deck hardware 
. . . your wisest choice is MERRIMAN. 

Ask your nearest sailboat dealer. He'll 
know I MERRIMAN BROTHERS, INC., 
185 Amory Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

America’s leaders use 




Your starting pay in the Peace Corps 
is 11 cents an hour. 

At the end of two years, you’ll still be 
making 11 cents an hour. 


But then, money 
isn’t everything. 


There’s the satisfaction of 
helping the people of any one of 
46 nations to a chance at a 
better life. 

It may only be a small start. 
Teaching a Nigerian child the 
alphabet. Explaining cattle 
inoculation to Indian farmers. 
Helping Colombian farmers to 
form a farm marketing 
cooperative. 

It’s not an easy job. You’ll 
have to get things going 
yourself. But you’ll be on your 
own. You’ll have a chance to 
learn things about yourself you 
could hardly find out anywhere 
else. How much you can give— 
as well as how much you can 
take. 

If you think you’re up to it and 
you’re one of those people to 
whom money isn’t everything, 
join the Peace Corps. 
Washington, D.C. 20525 

Space contributed as a public service by Sports Illustrated. 
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apartment and didn't bill him for the 
rent. He bought Wilf a suit, a topcoat 
and shoes. “Yes,” said Jake, wincing 
only slightly, “and he is a nice cater, 
too.” Jake called Greaves “my Monkey- 
face.” Greaves called Jake "Pops." Vet- 
eran light managers practically threw up. 

The first time Greaves got in a Pitts- 
burgh ring he was astonished to hear 
boos from the crowd. He had not been 
told that Pittsburgh fans booed all Jake's 
fighters just as automatically as Landon 
Republicans had hissed Roosevelt. Of 
his first four pro fights, Greaves won 
only one. He boxed crudely: his punch 
was jolting but not shattering. He had 
great heart, however, and Jake saw him 
as a diamond in the rough. 

"I got a lotta confidence in my Mon- 
key-face," Jake said. “Right now I got to 
buy him some golf sticks. A golfer he is! 
A golfer and a tennis player! You ever 
hear of a lighter plays golf and tennis?" 

Greaves began to win. For his 11th 
bout Jake pitted him against A1 An- 
drews, a busy television performer with 
60 fights behind him. Bookmakers made 
Greaves a 3-to-l underdog. He thor- 
oughly walloped Andrews, however, 
winning all 10 rounds on the referee's 
scorecard. "Who’s crazy now?" shrieked 
Jake at his critics. “Monkey-face is liable 
to upset the whole boxing." 

On Greaves's 20th birthday Jake gave 
him a clock-radio. "Monkey-face got to 
have music, when he goes to sleep and 
when he wakes up," Jake explained. "He 
tells me he is a jazz fan — a pergessive. 
So let him. He’s a sweetheart.” 

After Greaves had won eight straight, 
Jake thrust him on network television 
against title contender Ralph (Tiger) 
Jones. No other lighter had made TV 
with only 12 bouts behind him and Jake's 
enemies charged that he cared nothing 
for Greaves, that he was feeding him 
through the mill at a greedy pace. The 
facts were, however, that even though 
the Internal Revenue Service was jab- 
bing Jake for back taxes he had not yet 
taken a cent from Greaves's earnings. 
Instead he had bought Greaves a SI 5.000 
endowment policy and a S10.000 life in- 
surance policy that cost Jake sky high 
premiums because of Wilf's occupation. 

Says Wilf Greaves today: “Pops got 
me tough opponents, but he made sure 
the opponents he got wouldn't hurt me 
too much. Jones, Spider Webb, Gene 
Fullmer, halo Scortichini — none of them 
was a killer puncher. And 1 learned 
continual 
El 


Kentucky’s light bourbon 
doesn’t need a label 



or its 
broad- 
shouldered 
bottle. 
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BILLOWS B COMPANY 


How can wc be so sure? 1 34 years of distilling 
experience. It taught us to: □ Use Va -inch 
char in every barrel □ Only #1 Government- 
inspected grains □ Only charcoal-filtered 
water □ Distill it twice □ Age away one gal- 
lon in five to insure smoothness. Forget the 
label and the bottle. You'll never forget the 
taste. Uncommonly fine flavor. . . unexpected 
lightness. Bellows Club Bourbon. 
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Y.A. TITTLE says: "PRO QUARTERBACK is 
the finest football game I've ever played, 
off the field — a hard-nosed battle of 
play-calling skill and a real test of quar- 
terback talent." 

CHRIS SCHENKEL says: "The more you 
know about football, the better you'll 
like PRO-QUARTERBACK-, the more you 
play it. the better you'll follow the game 
on TV.” 

PRO-QUARTERBACK is the first adult 
table game for football fans. (Not a toy 
nor for kids under 14.) Statistically ac- 
curate and easy to play, PRO QUARTER- 
BACK puts you in the make-or-break 
situations the pros meet on offense and 
defense. You solve the same problems 
pro quarterbacks and defensive captains 
actually face on the field. 

At last! You and your friends can play 
The Game The Pros Play — at home. A 
new challenge for every armchair quar- 
terback (and your smart son). 

$7.50 Postpaid (By Mail Only) 

Send check or M.O. (no COD's) with your 
name and address to: 


CHAMPIONSHIP GAMES 

by Tod lansinf 

P.O. Box 1100, Southport, Conn. 


something each time from guys like 
that.” 

Tiger Jones defeated Greaves, but only 
by a split decision, and Jake— who con- 
sidered this a great moral victory — cele- 
brated with a somersault in mid-ring. 
Having established Greaves as a name 
performer, Jake then hauled him off to 
Edmonton, Alla, for an easy payday 
against one Alley Siefer. There a huge, 
hairy man wearing a handlebar mus- 
tache and a brilliant red uniform showed 
up to work in Greaves’s corner. He was 
Greaves's pal. Sergeant-Major John 
Primrose of the Royal Canadian Mount- 
ed Police. 

Jake was hurt, but his fatherly feel- 
ing for Greaves made him let Sergeant- 
Major Primrose stay in the corner. “I 
don't mind this Trimrosc." Jake said 
half-heartedly. “He worked Wilf's cor- 
ner in the amateurs, and Will' never 
lost with him. If working a corner with 
a cop means a win for my Wilf, I’ll do it. 
By God. I’ll do it." 

Thus far in Greaves's young career he 
and Jake were proving that close friend- 
ship could exist between a manager and 
a fighter and need not impede progress. 
But in the summer of 1957— only two 
years after Jake had found his white 
hope— Jake died of a heart attack. 

Greaves was grief-stricken. Jake had 
booked him for an outdoor show’ at 
Pittsburgh's Forbes Field, but Greaves 
made a gesture of respect that few fight- 
ers would tender their managers, dead or 
alive: he canceled his impending payday. 


Managers trampled each other to sign 
Greaves, but he signed himself over to 
Jake's widow, who had not been left 
wealthy. When the Pennsylvania Athlet- 
ic Commission granted a license to Julia 
Mint? "Mom" to Greaves — boxing 
men shuddered. 

Under Julia. Greaves immediately lost 
three straight fights. With Jake's belli- 
cose voice and lavish solicitude absent, 
Greaves could not seem to put his heart 
into his work. Soon Jake's widow sold 
Greaves's contract toC. W. Smith, a well- 
to-do Detroit businessman. In subse- 
quent years Greaves fought courageous- 
ly and entertainingly, putting up close 
fights (but not winning) against Joey 
Giardello. Eduardo Lausse. Sugar Ray 
Robinson and others. In 1958 he won 
the Canadian middleweight title, and in 
I960 he outslugged Dick Tiger (who lat- 
er won the world title) for the British 
Empire middleweight title. As Greaves 
himself concedes, though, he was not 
really an outstanding fighter. "I was al- 
ways right on the edge of the top eche- 
lon." he says. “The edge seemed to be 
my destiny." 

Yet when Greaves retired last year and 
went to work on the Detroit docks, box- 
ing men familiar with Jake Mintz’s ge- 
nius had not the slightest doubt that, 
had Jake lived on, he somehow would 
have finagled a shot at the world title for 
Wilf. Somehow he would have sneaked 
him beyond the edge. And who knows? 
Wilf might have met a champion on an 
off night and won the title. end 



WILF GREAVES (RIGHT) MADE A GALLANT TRY AGAINST ITALO SCORTICHINI 
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Halfway across the gaping chasm 
panic held me motionless 


l“As I swung out between the two tower' of 
rock, all my bravado left me." writes David 
Pugmire. American friend of Canadian Club. 
"Gaily. I had accepted a challenge from an 


Italian friend to try a perilous traverse in 
the Dolomite Alps. He assured me that the 
rope seldom broke. But 1200 feet up. h' s 
joke didn't seem funny. 
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2 "Halfway across I glanced down — 
awd feav pipped u\c . The gsuste uvg&d 
me on. l inally, I forced myself forward. 


uuf U&li&u U wwi oKertsl to; a. 
drink of his favorite whisky and 
mine -Canadian Club." Why this 
whisky's universal popularity? 

It has the lightness of Scotch and 
the smooth satisfaction of Bourbon. 
No other whisky tastes quite like it. 
You can stay with it all evening 
long— in short ones before 
dinner, in tall ones after. 

Hnjoy Canadian Club - the 
world's lightest whisky — tonight. 


“Safely across, I still had to 


make the dizzying descent. What 
a relief as the guide lowered me 
to the ground. Never again. 


rn. 


“The Best In The House" in 87 lands 




the crowd admires the man with style 


Sky Hawk — Dare-devil styling hits the mark! This new 
Pedwin looks great all the way down — from the top of the high-rise 
vamp to the sleek new "deck" stitch just off the ground. Make 
the big jump to Pedwin's Sky Hawk — at your Pedwin retailer's. 


1Q99 


Other styles 8.99 to 12.99. Pedwin Jrs. for boys 
8.99 to 9.99. All higher Denver west and Canada. 


